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OUR DAISY. 


Blossoms there are in the meadow, 
Daisies and buttercups bright, 

Bluebells and vi'lets and clover, 
Wild roses crimson and white. 












Under the fair summer sunshine, 
Fanned by soft breezes they blow, 

Nourished by dews and by rainfalls 
Under the blue sky they grow. 







But, ah! there is under our home roof, 
Fairer and sweeter than they, 

One little floweret, ‘Our Dalsy,” 
Blooming with joy all the day. 







Brighter than buttercup’s leaflet 
Shine all the curls on her head, 
Sweeter than clover, or roses, 
Are her soft lips warm and red. 









Bluer than bluebells, or vi'lets, 
Under gold lashes there lies, 
Gleaming with laughter and pleasure, 

Two tender childish blue eyes. 
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Meadow, or garden, or wayside, 
Whatever path we may roam, 
Never can grow e’er so lovely 
A bud as “Our Daisy” at home. 
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WEDDED TO MISERY. 


BY EMILY LENNOX. 


CHAPTER I. 


A SUMMER ROMAMCE,. 

“Tt is all settled, Roland,” said Gen- 
evieve, softly, with the shadow of sorrow 
on her face; “we shall return in Sep- 
tember.” 

It was in the month of June. On the 
beach at Santa Barbara the waves came 
rolling in, to lay their tribute at the feet 
of two young lovers, who were seated 
there in all the sweet oblivion of perfect 
happiness. 

Both were fair to look upon. He was 
a handsome fellow, tall and lithe of limb, 
with a dark skin, clear-cut features, and 
a mass of soft, jetty curls. She was the 
fulfilment of an artist’s dream. 

Genevieve Miracour had a lovely face, 
full of a delicate ephemeral color that 
deepened to a rich glow beneath the fond 
caresses of her lover. Her hair was a 
beautiful bronze, almost golden in the 
sunlight; her eyes, a pure luminous vio- 
let ; her lips, a coral temptation to which 
Roland Graham succumbed without a 
struggle. 

They were very young yvet—he only 
nineteen, and she sixteen—but love had 
come to them early in life, and their hap- 
piness was quite complete—no, not com- 
plete, either. There was one drop of gall 
in the honeyed cup. 

Genevieve was sitting on the sand, with 
her little feet curled up under her white 
dress, and Roland was lying at full length 
beside her, with his head in her lap. 

His strong, brown fingers imprisoned 
one of her soft, white hands, which from 
time to time he would press to his lips in 
true lover-fashion. His eves rested on 
her face with a look that was almost ador- 
ation. 

“Oh, I wish there were no such place 
os Mazatlan!” Genevieve sighed. “I 
hate Mexico! It is all settled, Roland; 
we shall return in September.” 

“ Please don’t anh of it!” he said, im- 
petuously, and a look of anticipated mis- 
ery clouded his face. “I cannot bear 
even the thought; and, O, my darling!— 
how shall I endure the reality!” 

“ Will you really miss me, Roland 

“ Genevieve !—how can you ask such a 


9” 





question? If I were only of age, nog 
in this wide world should separate ve 

“ Ah, yes!” she answered, tremulopaly _ 
“<«Tfy but you are not of age, Roland af | 
summer will soon be over.” 4 
Two hot tears fell upon his upturned 
face. 

“ Darling!” he cried, flinging his ‘arms 
about her in deep distress, “ you shall not 
go away. I cannot see you unhappy, [ 
will publish our marriage, whatever the 
consequences !” 

“No, no!” she said, smiling th 
her tears at this fresh proof of his dey. 
tion. “I could not be so selfish, We 
must wait, Roland, dear. Do you think 
I would let you sacrifice all your pros 
pects in life for my happiness?” 

“Your happiness is mine, Genevieye” 
he said. “I would give up everything | 
have or hope for, sooner than see you 
miserable.” 

“T know you would,” she answered, 
with a fond, sweet smile. “ But I would 
not allow that, Roland. A year will soon 
pass, and then—” 

“Then all the world shall know yoy 
are my wife. O, Genevieve! you canng 
guess how galling it is to me to think that 
the mere consideration of money hinders 
me from claiming you. Love has riveted 
the bonds by which the law and the 
church have bound us, and yet we must 
be sepurated !” 

“Ah!” she cried; “I ought to have 
known that a word trom me would send 
you off on such a strain. But why did 
your father make such a strange will, Ro 
land ?” 

“He had a younger brother named 
Malcolm, who married an actress when 
he wus nineteen. Three years after, she 
eloped with another man, and Unele 
Malcolm shot himself. There was no di- 
voree, and she inherited his entire fortune. 
It included a fine estate, and an old fam- 
ily mansion, once the residence of my 
grandmother. This woman then married 
the man with whom she had eloped, and 
came to live on Uncle Malcolm’s estate.” 

“Oh, Roland, how perfectly dreadful!” 

* My father felt this blow till his dying 
day. He willed his fortune to me only 
on condition that I subject myself aa 
to Uncle Richard’s guardianship until 
am of age. If I fail to do this, I forleit 
mv inheritance.” 

“T think that is very unjust !” cried 
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“ Your Uncle Richard might 


the sake of getting the money away from 
you!” , 

“No; he is not a man who, generally 
speaking, would abuse a trust. But he 
has very stern views about early mar- 
“ and—” ‘ 

“ Oh!” she exclaimed, in sudden terror 
at her own fancies. “ What if he were 
to come back unexpectedly, and find that 
ou were married?” 

Roland started involuntarily. 

“No danger of that!” he said with a 
little nervous laugh. “The Winnemaukie 
won't be in port again till next October.” 

But Genevieve still seemed disturbed. 
She sat there twisting one of his soft dark 
curls around her finger. 

“Roland,” she said, in a low, hesitat- 
ing voice, “I don’t think I ever told you 
—did 1?—that—that my mother was an 
actress when she was young.” 

“Madame Miracour!” 

“Yes, O, Roland, you don’t care—do 
you? Ought I to have told you before?” 

Her distress was so genuine, that he 
hadn’t the heart to grieve her any more. 

“Oh, no!” he said, lightly. “You 
surprised me, that was all.” 

“I—I am afraid Commodore Graham 
will never like me, Roland.” 

“How could he help it, Genevieve?” 
cried her lover. “But, even granting 
that he did not, what difference can it 
make after next year?” 

“Shall we have to be married all over 

in?” 

“Oh, yes! It might make trouble if 
he were to find out that we had been 
married a whole year.” 

Genevieve’s eyes were full of the vague 
apprehension of evil. 

“Sometimes,” she said, looking wist- 
fully out toward the sea, “I wish we had 
not taken this step, Roland.” 

“Ah!” he cried, with a look of pain. 
“Do not tell me you regret it!” 

“No, love, not that. But I am so fear- 
ful lest our secret be discovered, and I 
cannot help shuddering when I think of 
what such a discovery would cost .you. 
I could have been just as true to you—” 

“Genevieve, you are cruel! I would 
not lose the consciousness that you are 
my wife for anything in this world. 
Darling, that will be my only comfort in 
your absence.” 

Vou. cvi1.—22. 


The joyous light came back to her eyes 
as she looked at his glowing face, from 
every lineament of which love seemed to 
radiate. 

“At least,” she whispered, as she clasped 
her arms about his neck, “we can be ~ 
happy now.” 

he sun was rapidly declining, and the 
sea reflected a quivering image of the 
rosy sky. White gulls Bee, to circle 
about the rocks in quest of a night’s 
roosting, and, with his arm around his 
sweet girl-bride, Roland saw her safely to 
her mother’s cottage. 

It was twilight when he turned his 
steps homeward, singing softly to himself 
in a clear baritone voice that was rich 
and musical, though still unformed: 

“As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 
So deep in love am I, 
An’ I will love you still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry!” 

The song degenerated into a whistle, 
which he kept on piping gayly through 
his lips till he ran up the steps of Mrs. 
Aymer’s cottage. 

His hostess herself met him in the door- 
way. 

“Have you been to the fire, Mr. 
Roland?” she asked. 

“Fire? No! Where was it?” 

“Dear me! Didn’t you know that St. 
Francis’s church and parsonage were 
burnt down this afternoon?” 

“St. Francis’s church!” Roland echoed. 

That was where he and Genevieve had 
been married just a few months previous! 
Now the place was in ashes. 

“Why, where have you been that you 
didn’t hear the bells?” Mrs. Aymer ex- 
claimed. “They say it was terrible. 
Poor Mr. Braddon, the rector, you know, 
was down with another stroke, and, what 
with the fright and excitement and all, 
they say it ain’t likely he’ll rally.” 

Roland had hardly recovered from his 
surprise, when a loud, deep-toned voice. 
called out from the parlor : 

“Madam, when you are done talking: 
to Mr. Graham, have the kindness to. 
send him in here.” 

“Mercy on us!” the good lady ejacu-- 
lated, in dire confusion. “I forgot all 
about it! Mr. Roland, there’s a gentle- 
man wants to see you in the parlor.” 

Roland entered the house with a chill, 





of apprehension, and, right at the parlor 
door, he met Commodore Graham! 
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The commodore was evidently very an- 
gry at something. 

“Well, sir,” he thundered. “It’s time 
you were putting in an appearance. Where 
the deuce have you been all afternoon?” 

Roland was too brave to be easily 
cowed. But this sudden apparition of 
his uncle, coupled with the weight of 
his own portentous secret, sufficed to 
make him deadly pale. 

“ [—-I did not know you had returned, 
sir!” he stammered. “The Winnemau- 
k 7 2 ” 

“The Winnemaukie is ordered to China,” 
the commodore said shortly, as he marked 
Roland’s agitation with a lowering brow. 
“Where have you been, sir? have 
been poking about here for two hours or 
more.” 

“T was down on the strand,” Roland 
answered, with heightened color. 

“Umph! When you are ready, I 
would like you to go abroad with me. I 
want you to meet a friend of your father’s 
who craves the honor of your accquain- 
tance. We shall dine on the ship, if you 
are so disposed.” 

The mock courtesy of these last words 
brought the blood to Roland’s face, but 
he bit his lip, and answered quietly : 

“I will accompany you, sir, at once— 
unless you deem some change in my toil- 
ette necessary.” 


“None whatever,” the commodore an- 


swered, shortly. “My gig is waiting. 
Come!” 

Roland followed his uncle, with resent- 
ment and apprehension throbbing in his 
breast. 

“ Something has angered him,” he mur- 
mured. “I must be doubly careful. If 
he were to imagine, for one moment—” 

“TI would like to see you in my cabin a 
moment, Roland, before we go below,” 
the commodore said, as they stepped on 
board the Winnemaukie. 

Roland passed through the open door, 
and his uncle closed it after him. 

“Sit down!” said the commodore, in an 
ominous voice, as he threw himself back 
in an easy-chair, and pushed a camp-stool 

land. -“ Soe: see here, sir! 
I want you to tell me what’s the meaning 
of these stories I hear about you. Right 
up and down, now—no lying. Rumor 
says your French teacher has a pretty 
daughter, who helps to make your lessons 
interesting.” 





Roland recoiled, and the color rushe 
to his handsome face; but the instinct of 
caution came to his rescue. 

“Madame Miracour has two daugh: 
—twins,” he said, lightly, “and both ite 
very pretty. Which do you mean, sir9» 

“See here!” the commodore thundered, 
“What do yeu take me for?—an idiot, 
like yourself? I'll have none of such cop. 
founded foolery. The whole town ig talk. 
ing of your attentions to this little chit” 

This was more than Roland’s spirit 
could brook. 

“Gir!” he cried, with flashing eyes, 
“The lady you insult, may not be a pep. 
son of any great social consequence; byt 
she merits your respect.” 

“Oh, I dare say!” cried the commo. 
dore, with a manifest sneer. “She ig g 
pretty paragon in your opinion, I have no 
doubt!” 

“Mlle. Miracour is a lady in the high- 
est sense of the word,” retorted Roland, 
springing to his feet, almost livid with 
anger. 

The commodore rose, locked the door, 
and put the key in his pocket. The veing 
upon his forehead had begun to swell 
and throb. 

“If you use any such language to me, 
sir,” he said, in a menacing tone, “I'l 
put you in irons. This is my ship. | 
am master here, and by heavens, I won't 
have any rebellion!” 

“You can manage your ship as you 
please,” Roland said, hotly, “but in my 
presence you shall not breathe a word 
against Genevieve Miracour!” 

“Genevieve!” cried the commodore, 
with a sudden start. “Genevieve Mira 
cour! Good heavens! Canit be? Speak, 
boy! Her father—” 

“Her father was the French consul at 
Mazatlan. He died there of the fever.” 

“His name—quick !” 

“ Adrien—Adrien Miracour.” 

A smothered groan escaped the con- 
modore’s livid lips. 

“What a blind fool I have been,” he 
cried hoarsely. «“If I had dreamed of 
this! But you told me nothing save that 

our French teacher was one Madame . 
iivacscr. How was I to know that she 
was Genevieve de Valence, the ‘woman 
who murdered your Uncle Malcolm!” 

A low, quivering cry burst from 
Roland’s lips, and he staggered back 


against the cabin wall. 
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gene TEE Be 1» 
«“ Unhappy boy! 


dore. “You love this woman’s daughter!” 
“Yes,” answered Roland, defiantly, “I 
love her! Her mother’s sins are not hers. 
And how do you know that Madame 
Miracour is—is the woman you speak of?” 
«Jt was Adrien Miracour that entered 
your uncle’s home, and won from him 
the woman he loved to idolatry. Curse 
her! And now you—you—Roland, swear 
to me that you-will never see this girl 
s.. 99 


«J will not swear!” he answered pas- 
sionately, and then he paused, for the 
lights of Santa Barbara were dancing 
away from him, and under his feet he 
felt the pulsing of an engine. 

With a sickening sense of disaster, he 
sprang toward the door, but his uncle’s 

werful arm sent him staggering back. 

“Stay where you are!” the commodore 
thundered. “The ship is under way.” 

“Let me go!” Roland gasped, with 
the dew of agony on his forehead. “Put 
me ashore! Let me go,—oh, let me go, 
for heaven’s sake!” 

Roland was strong as a young lion, 
and he struggled with a kind of frenzy; 
but his uncle’s hand had sinews of steel. 

“Never!” the commodore answered. 
“When I heard you were making a fool 
of yourself, I determined at once to inter- 
fere. Then I did not know; but now— 
you go with me to China.” 

“You have dared—” Roland cried, be- 
tween his clenched teeth. “O, Genevieve, 
my darling, what will become of you?” 

“Silence! Do not speak that name in 
my presence. So help me God, Roland 
Graham, you shall never set eyes on this 
girl again !” 

Roland sprang back, with all the fire 
of a proud, dauntless spirit flashing in his 
eyes. 

i You come too late to separate us,” he 
said, defiantly. “Genevieve Miracour is 
my wife |” 





Cuapter II. 


THE BITTER END. 


It is always summer in Santa Barbara, 
and one afternoon in the following March, 
the sun shone just as brightly as on that 
rare June day when Genevieve had 
parted from Roland for the last time. 

She had never heard from him since. 


groaned the commo- 





A messenger came several weeks after he 
had disappeared, bringing a cold, cruel 
letter from the commodore, who wrote 
that his nephew Roland Graham had 
died at sea. 

“T know not what tie may have bound 
you to him,” the letter ran, “ but I prom- 
ised Roland that I would send you his 
last adieux, and I wish to do my duty by 
the dead.” 

This was all. Her dream of love was 
o’er, and now the sunbeams were softly 
stealing through the leaves of clematis 
that screened the window of her bed- 
room, and, on a low couch, Genevieve 
was lying with an infant in her arms— 
her own child and Roland Graham’s. 

“Are you awake now, dear?” said a 
soft voice that was wonderfully like her ' 
own. 

“Is it you, Claire?” she answered, lan- 
guidly, turning to look at her twin sister’s 
tace, which resembled her own so exactly, 
even in its pallor and a certain sad ex- 
pression which Genevieve now had. 

“You never seem to leave me,” she 
said, with tender reproach. “Why don’t 
you lie down and rest?” 

“T am not tired, dear,” Claire an+ 
swered, caressing the thin white cheek 
with extreme gentleness. 

“That is what you always say, but I 
know you must be tired. I am not 
worthy of such devotion, Claire. I have 
brought so much trouble upon you and 
mamma. Ah/ I did not think that I 
would be a widowed wife so soon. If I 
could only prove something, I would go 
ut once to his uncle. Oh! if the rector 
of St. Francis’ had only lived! But fate 
was against me. Ah, if you had only let 
me die, I would now be united with my 
darling in heaven!” 

“Genevieve,” her sister said, gently, 
“you promised me that you wou d not 
give way to these feelings.” 

“How can I help it?” she cried, pas- 
sionately. “I loved him so! Claire, I 
would have died for him, and now I am 
alone, and he is dead. Oh, cruel fate! 
If I had only been with him when he 
died, or even knew something more defi- 
nite about the manner of his death. 
Claire, if you ever have a lover, may 
your fate be happier than mine!” 

Claire shuddered slightly, and turned 
away her head. : 

It was wonderful how much they were 
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alike. A stranger might easily have 
been confused as to their identity. 

“T shall never have a lover, Genevieve,” 
she said, sadly. 

“Oh!” her sister cried. “It was my 
unhappy fate that put an end to your 
dreams! Darling, hen must be happi- 
ness somewhere. It would make me 
miserable to think that my sorrow may 
shadow your fair young life.” 

“Tt is not that, dear,” Claire answered, 
with something like a sob, “I have 
committed the maddest folly a woman can 
be guilty of. I have given my heart to 
one who never cared for it.” 

“ You, Claire! Oh, my sweet sister! 
What man could help loving you?” 

The girl’s face was deadly pale, and hot 
tears fell upon her hands. 

“Oh, Genevieve!” she said, in a voice 
that vibrated with anguish. “Did you 
never see—did you never guess—that I, 
too, loved Roland Graham?” 

Genevieve fell back on the pillows with 
a gasp. 
“Oh, sister!” she murmured, hoarsely. 
“ Both of us, Claire, to be so miserable!” 

Claire drew the wan cheek against her 
breast, and her tears fell fast as she said: 

“T never would have told you, Gene- 
vieve; but I thought, dear, that to know 
of my sorrow might divert you from your 
own.” 

Genevieve looked at her with a love 
that was half wonder. 

“And you have borne this burden so 
bravely, Claire, that I never even sus- 
pected the truth!” 

Her sister stooped and kissed her. 

“Darling,” she whispered, “it was a 
sore trial tome. At times I was madly 
jealous. We were so like that I could 
not see why J might not have won his 
love. Forgive me for the selfish thought! 
I tried to conquer it. I think I did, for 
to-day, Genevieve, if I could give you 
back your husband, I would do so gladly 
—I would, indeed.” 

“My angel sister!” Genevieve mur- 
mured, with infinite tenderness. “God 
bless you!” 

There, clasped in each other’s arms, 
they rested in silence till the twilight 
shadows fell, and the moon spread a silver 
sheen on the waters. 

Ah, where were the ministering angels 
that night when sleep descended on Santa 
Barbara? 





In the still watches, when the south 
wind crested the waves with foam and 
the long golden strand was deserted, es 
woman in white made her way with fa. 
tering steps to a pile of rocks that jutted 
out into the sea. ’ 

“God forgive me!” she murmured a8 
she gazed at the watery depths beneath 
her. “I love him still. Neither ingig 
ference nor death can tear his jm 
from my heart. Though, I lived foreyey 
I would never forget him. My idol e : 
broken, and to live on, with this pain 
ghawing at my heart—O, God! I cap. 
not!” 

She pressed her frail hands against her’ 
breast, and a low moan of anguish ¢. 
caped her; but it was lost in the soughin 
of the wind and the ceaseless roar of the 
surf. 

Her long bronze hair floated about her 
slight form, and, in the pale moonlight, 
her beautiful face gleamed like chiseled 
marble. But no human sculptor could 
have wrought that expression of agony 
and despair. 

“There lies oblivion at least,” she said, 
looking out over the sea. “ Mother and 
sister—sweet sister !—forgive me for cray- 
ing it. Ah, Roland! You were but a 
boy caught by a passing fancy, but a 
woman’s heart is not so lightly touched 
by love, even in childhood. The light 
and joy have gone out of my life forever, 
God pardon my sins, and grant that I 
may find my lost peace and love in 
another world.” 

She took a step forward, and her white 
dress fluttered in the night wind as she 
leaped into the sea. 

There was only a faint splash audible 
above the deep reverberation of the 
waves, and then the rushing waters closed 
over a broken heart. 

But when morning dawned, a beautiful 
form in the awful composure of death 
came floating in on the tide. It was found 
stranded on the beach, right at the very 
spot where Roland Graham had spoken 
his vows of love and constancy. 





CuaprTer III. 
AFTER LONG GRIEF AND PAIN. 
“We'll have to put in, sir,” said the 
captain of the Winnemaukie. “We can't 


stand any such weather.” 
“Well, put in and be hanged!” was 
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the commodore’s impatient rejoinder, as 
he looked at the neighboring coast with a 
scowl black as the stormy sky overhead. 
He took several turns up and down the 
deck to work off his fuming spirits. 

“Qurse the luck!” he exclaimed, ang- 
rily. “ There'll be the devil to pay when 
Roland finds out where we are. Bah!— 
he makes me sick with his mawkish senti- 
ment. I thought a few months’ absence 
would drive the girl out of his mind. 
But here he is pining away after a year’s 
separation, like a lass-lorn swain in a bal- 
jad, and Lord knows how long he’ll keep 
it up! Married!—the young dog! I'll 
show him it takes more than a parson to 
marry such a stripling ashe!” 

He was in a towering rage just then, 
for the Winnemaukie had been disabled 
in a roundabout voyage from China 
through the Islands to Sitka, Alaska, and 
was now obliged to seek shelter in one of 
the fine harbors that indent the coast of 
Southern California. 

Roland was in the saloon, listlessly 
turning over the leaves of a book, when 
his uncle came down the gangway. 

Twelve months had made a marked 
change in the boy. He had always been 
old for his age, but now he had the ap- 
pearance and bearing of a full-grown 
man. 

His face was thin and very pale, but 
he seldom broke through the dignified 
silence that was now habitual with him. 

A fierce, resentful fire that blazed 
under cover in his dark eyes, was the 
only thing that gave the lie to his quiet 
demeanor. 

For twelve months he had been a pris- 
oner on board the Winnemaukie. Every 
avenue of escape or communication was 
shut off. The price of his liberty was to 
be the renunciation of his wife, Genevieve. 

As the commodore entered the saloon, 
Roland vouchsafed him a glance of cold 
contempt, nothing more. 

He never spoke to his uncle, except 
when he could not help it. 

“Can I have your attention, sir, for a 
moment?” the commodore said, with 
studied irony. 

Roland bowed and closed his book, 
to indicate that he was ready to hear 
what was forthcoming. 

“T suppose,” his uncle went on, deliber- 
ately, “that you are just as sick of this 
business as I am.” 





Roland made no reply. A faint flush 
on his cheek, and a peculiar twitching of 
his lips, were the only signs that he heard. 

“At any rate,” the commodore con- 
tinued, bringing down his fist upon the 
table, “I’m tired of it, and I want to 
know what you are going to do.” 

Roland looked at him from head to 
foot, and then answered with galling 
coolness : 

“ Nothing that I know of, Commodore 
Graham.” 

“We'll see about that!” his uncle re- 
torted. “It is incredible how you can 
make such an idiot of yourself, Roland! 
I mean to give you but one more oppor- 
tunity to insure your future. e’ve 
talked this over so much, that I’m sick of 
it. Now I tell you, once and for all, that 
if you persist in this infernal folly to the 
end of this week, I’ll shut you up in the 
reformatory !” 

Roland recoiled with a look of horror, 
and then the hot blood surged angrily 
into his cheeks. 

“TI have told you repeatedly, Commo- 
dore Graham,” he said, with wonderful 
deliberation, “that nothing under heaven 
can or will mgke me repudiate my wife.” 

“Wife!” shouted the commodore. 
“What madness prompts you to cling to 
this foolish alliance? [ have told youa 
hundred times that you were both minors, 
and your marriage hasn’t a shadow of 
legality about it, you silly, moonstruck 
boy!” 

uy am a boy no longer, sir!” Roland 
answered passionately. “What I have | 
endured has made me twelve years older 
in as many months.” 

“Tush, lad! Don’t be quite a fool. I 
have some respect for you yet. I believe 
you are a gentleman, though you act like 
an idiot. Give me your word of honor 
that you will never see or address Gene- 
vieve Miracour again, and—” 

“Never will I take such an oath, so 
help me God! It is no fault of hers that 
her mother sinned against divine and hu- 
man law. She is my wife, and I will 
cleave, to her while there is breath in my 
body ! ” 

The commodore laughed derisively. 

“ Hear the boy rant!” hecried. “Iam 
not quite sure the insane asylum wouldn’t 
be better than the reform schcol.” 

Roland made no reply. He was deadly 
pale now, and his lips working nervously, 
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“See here,” said the commodore, lean- 
ing forward, “I won’t be hard on you. 
Promise you will wait a few years before 
you claim your wife! Promise me that 

ou will not see her again till I think it 

t! I will let you off with that.” 

“Sir!” Roland answered, with ineffable 
scorn. “Is this the honor of the Gra- 


- hams?” 


“This” said his uncle, coolly, “is com- 
mon sense. Give me your word, and I'll 
put you ashore at once.” 

. The last words escaped him involun- 
tarily. Roland looked up with a sudden 
gleam of intelligence. The steamer had 
stopped. Trembling with vague antici- 
pation, he sprang towards the nearest 
Cerone but the commodore caught him 

y the shoulder, and dragged him away. 

“Stir if you dare,” he cried, furiously. 

A wild hope had illuminated Roland’s 
soul. As he regained his footing, he 
leaped upon the table. 

The morning was dark, and a heavy 
mist hung over the sea, but through this 
foggy veil, Roland discerned the faint 
outline of a familiar coast. 

“Tt is Santa Cruz!” he cried, with sud- 
den conviction. “We are in Santa Bar- 
bara Channel!” 

The commodore uttered an oath, and, 
made a dash at him. Roland wrenched 
himself away, and sprang toward the 
gangway, but his uncle was too quick for 
him. An irresistible arm dragged him 
back. 

“Let me go!” Roland panted. “I widl 
go ashore!” 

“Tf you attempt to leave this ship,” the 
comodore thundered, “I'll string you up 
to the mast.” 

Roland had learned not to oppose his 


‘uncle in a hand-to-hand combat; but 


strategy served him. With a quick 
movement, he lowered his head, and 
charged upon the commodore like a bat- 
tering ram. The force of the concussion 
hurled him off his feet. He fell with ter- 
rible force, striking his head against the 
brass plate on the gangway. With a cry 
of mortal anguish, he rolled to the floor, 
and the blood gushed over his face. 

Like a flash, Roland leaped over his 
uncle’s prostrate body, and cleared the 
gangway at a bound. 

A moment later, he was in the sea, 
buffeting the stormy waves with desperate 


energy. 





The seething waters seemed to connie 
at his destruction. More than oneg ; 
seemed that his life would pay the forfeit 
of his daring. But one thought, one pur. 
pose, seemed to inspire him with super. 
human powers of endurance. It wag tg 
see Genevieve, to hold her again ip his 
arms, and claim her as his own wife be. 
fore the world. 

At last, after a long, desperate struggle 
he felt a firm resistance under foot, and 
scrambling up the shelving beach, he sank’ 
exhausted on the wet sand. Then the 
sound of the sea died away in his cars, 
and he knew no more. 

When he opened his eyes the rain and 
mist had ceased falling, and the wind had 
dried his clothes. With a painful efor 
he rose, and made his way to the little 
rocky promontory, beyond which the 
golden strand of Santa Barbara stretched 
away to the town. 

But what made him pause, as he clam- 
bered slowly over the rocks, and looked 
up with a vague foreboding of sorrow? 

There on the cliff, where he and 
Genevieve had often sat to watch the 
ships come in, gleamed a shaft of white 
marble. He drew near it. with a sicken- 
ing dread, and his very heart seemed to 
cease its beating, as he read these words 
carven in the cold, cruel stone: 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
OF 
GENEVIEVE MIRACOUR GRAHAM. 
Died March 17, 18—, Aged 16 years, 


“In death they were not divided.” 


With a cry of unspeakable agony, 
Roland flung himself face downward on 
the rocks, and abandoned himself to the 
frenzy of a maddening grief. ° 

“ Dead!” he moaned; “O, God!—she 
is dead. Genevieve, my love, come back 
to me!” ’ 

No pen can paint the bitterness of woe 
in a heart whose fond hopes have been 
suddenly blasted. 

Roland lay there deaf to all sound and 
sense, save the overwhelming sorrow that 
had fallen with crushing weight upon his 
soul. 

It was hours before he raised himself, 
and tried to regain his composure. 

As he staggered to his feet, he looked 
like an old, old man. His face was 
ghastly pale, and his eyes had a strange 
sightless look. 
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“Jt is Richard Graham’s doing!” he 
muttered, #8 he dragged himself from 
that fatal spot. “ He has murdered my 
darling, and may the curse of heaven 
rest upon his life! O God! Visit this 
crime upon him with an awful retri- 


: ! ” 
wil the strand he walked with bowed 


and halting step. 
eon she ie ab be dead!” he cried 
jonately; “God would not take away 
the life of one so young, so fair, so dearly 
beloved! I will not believe it.” 

He quickened his pace, though from 
grief and exhaustion he was ready to fall 
down and die. 

In a half-distracted state, he made his 
way to the little vine-covered cottage, 
where he had met and loved his lost dar- 
ling; but alas! it was deserted. 

The silence of death reigned in the 
pretty rose-garden, and his knock on the 
door resounded through the empty house 
like the knell of his happiness. 

A fish-woman was coming up from the 
strand, and stopped to speak to him. 

“There's nobody there, sir,” she said. 
“The folks moved away last March.” 

“In March!” Roland echoed, and his 
yoice sounded so hollow that he started 
at it himself. “Is it true that—that 
Madame Miracour’s daughter is dead?” 

“Alas! Yes,” the woman said, with 
much feeling. “Poor Miss Genevieve! 
Hers was a sad story, sir. I suppose 
you've heard on it. 1 wasn’t here when 
it happened, but everybody in Santa 
Barbara knows about it. She committed 
suicide—poor young thing!” 

“Suicide!” Roland gasped, and it 
seemed to him that misery tightened its 
grasp on his heart. 

“Yes, sir, suicide ;” the woman hastened 
to =y, surprised and gratified to find one 
to whom the sad story was wholly new. 
“She broke her heart about her husband, 
who went away all unbeknown to her, 
and soon after she had news of his death. 
She grieved for him all the time, and even 
her child could not keep her from putting 
herself into the grave—poor thing!” 

“A child!” was the husky whisper 
that forced its way through Roland’s 
parched lips. “I did not know that!” 

The woman recoiled from him. 

“Who are you?” she demanded, rough- 
ly. “What is your name?” 

“God help me!” he cried, covering his 





face with his hands, his frame shaken with 
convulsive sobs. “Iam Roland Graham.” 

The woman uttered a shrill scream. 

“You, sir!” she gasped. Impossible! 
Mr. Graham is dead.” 

“T would to heaven I were!” he cried, 
hoarsely. “But fate is cruel! Iam Ro- 
land Graham, and I still live; though 
Genevieve—my darling—is lost to me. 
Oh, how I loved her! I would have 
given my life sooner than have caused 
her a moment’s sorrow and suffering. My 
sweet little child-wife!” 

“But how did it come that you left 
her?” the simple-hearted woman _per- 
sisted, skeptically. 

“Left her!” Roland burst forth pas- 
sionately. “I was carried away to sea by 
main force, and kept a prisoner. I could 
not get back to her, nor send her word— 
not even a line. It was all my uncle’s 
doing. He tried to separate us—ah, he 
has done so, indeed!” 

“ Poor young sir, poor Miss Genevieve! 
I’m sorry for you both. There was word 
came that you were dead, and—” 

“Who sent any such word?” 

“The commodore.” 

“The villain! Oh, can any punish- 
ment be severe enough for such an enor- 
mous crime?” 

“And poor Miss Genevieve, she just 
grieved herself to death.” 

“My sweet little wife! 
ling!” 

is pallid features, his hollow voice 
and broken spirit, touched the woman 
deeply. 

“The Lord knows test, sir,” she said, 
kindly. “For the sake of your soul, I 
hope what you say is true, and you ain’t 
in any way to blame for the dear child’s 
death. But you’re come too late, sir.” 

Roland bowed his head like one who 
had just heard his death-warrant. 

“Where is her mother?” he said, 
brokenly, “ And her sister Claire?” 

“That’s more than I can say, sir. 
They left here just after Miss Genevieve 
was buried.” 

“ And the child?” he asked, in a voice 
so unlike his own that his best friend 
would not have recognized it. 

“They took it with them. It was a 
bonnie little thing,—a girl, sir.” 

In a kind of stupor, Roland stood there 
with the sound of the sea roaring in his 


My lost dar- 


ears, 
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Away to the south-west lay the Winne- 
maukie with its flag at half mast, but he 
did not sgem to see it. 

Then suddenly he felt a hand laid 
heavily on his shoulder, and a stern voice 
said in his ear: 

“ Roland Graham, I arrest you in the 
name of the law!” 

He turned slowly around with a dazed 
look, and confronted a group of men, 
among whom he recognized the captain 
of the Winnemaukie. 

“Commodore Graham need not have 
apprehended me,” said Roland, slowly. 
“He has no longer any thing to fear.” 

“Commodore Graham is dead,” said 
the chief officer, sternly. “I arrest you 
for his murder.” 


CrHapTer IV. 
THE BENISON OF TIME. 

The passage of sixteen years marks a 
very short period in a cycle of time; but 
it is enough to work wondrous changes. 

It was midwinter in New York, and 
the city was bustling with preparations 
for Christmas. 

Life has many cruel phases. Was 
there a soul in the great metropolis who 
still bore in mind the tragedy of Santa 
Barbara? It was hardly to be expected, 
for in these days of blood-curdling mur- 
der, a case of manslaughter is no great 
sensation, especially if the prisoner only 
gets five years. 

The doors of the penitentiary had 
closed on Roland Graham, and he had 
sunk out of the sight and mind of his 
associates. 

It was known that he had served his 
term out, and that, when liberated at the 
age of twenty-five, he had left the coun- 
try. : 

Where was he now? Dead, perhaps, 
as he had wished to be. 

Ah, well! His was only one more life 
wrecked by mistake—one more soul im- 
periled by the reckless passion of undis- 
ciplined youth. 

But let us go to New York, and stop, 
if you please, at the Hotel Brunswick, 
where Colonel Tresham has his bachelor- 
quarters. Tresham was a _ handsome 
young officer in the English army, aged 
—well, say aged about thirty-six. “He 
was tall and dark, and he carried himself 
like a prince. His manners were the ad- 





miration of society, though he had ba. 


re 
’ 


criticised at times for excessive 
and his face wore an habitual exp 
of melancholy. ar Bs 

It was late on Wednesday afternig 
that Neil Vincent sauntered Jato the ae 
gant suite of rooms on the parlor-floor of 
the Brunswick, where Tresham had ene 
shrined his household gods. 

“ Hello, old boy!” he cried, by way of 
salutation. “What are you doing, ¢o9 
up here on such a fine day? ee 
Avenue is a perfect blaze of beauty, and 
the girls are all pining for the deg 
colonel.” 

Tresham had been sitting with his 
head in his hands before a pile of blazj 
logs, and, as his friend entered, he h 
thrust something into his breast-pocket 

It was a miniature—the pictured fags 
of a girl with eyes of the purest violet 
and hair of a beautiful bronze. 

“ How are you, Neil?” he said, holdi 
out his hand. “I am always glad to ge 

you.” 

“Thanks,” Vincent said, dropping into 
an easy chair. “ My health is excellent, 
and, as our pious grandparents used t 
say, ‘I hope you are enjoying the same 
great blessing.’ This is a luxurious dep 
you have here, Rex; but you mustn’t be 
come so infatuated with it, as to bury 
yourself from society.” 

“T guess society will survive my a> 
sence,” said the Colonel, with a faint 
smile. “There’s a new brand of cigan, 
Neil; help yourself.” 

Vincent did so; and having lit one, he 
walked to the window, whence a sweeping 
view of the street could be had. ; 

“Come here!” he cried enthusiastically, 
“The matinee is just over, and the bonnie 
birdies are flocking by. Oh, I say, Rex— 
come here!” 

Tresham followed him to the window, 
and glanced carelessly at the dazzling 
parade of fashion and beauty that was 
passing in the street. It was a perfect 
day, and the belles were out in full force, 
Neil was kept busy bowing, for the num- 
ber of his lady friends was legion. _ 

As he and Tresham stood at the wir 
dow together, an elegant sleigh passed. 
Its solitary occupant was a young 

robably sixteen years of age, with at 
like the goddess Hebe’s. 
pletely enveloped in a superb sealskin 


wrap, and upon a mass of beautiful silky 





She was con . 
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| saris sat a coquettish little velvet hat, 
- govered with ostrich plumes. Her lips 


like coral, her eyes sparkled with 
joyous life, and her cheeks wore the tint 
of the rose. z 
As she glanced up at the window, she 
gmiled and nodded gayly, waving her little 
gloved hand with girlish freedom. 
She was a pertect picture of artless 


ar Who is that, Neil?” Tresham asked, 
looking after the charming little beauty 
until she passed out of sight. 

«That is Miss Lois Langley, Dr. Lang- 
ley’s niece and heiress. They say she 
will be one of the richest women in New 
York when she comes of age.” 

“Rather a dangerous dower with so 
much beauty,” Tresham murmured. “She 
has a lovely face, Neil. I don’t know 
that I ever saw a sweeter one,—maybe 
just one.” } 

Neil looked at him and laughed. 

“I must tell Miss Lois of her conquest, 
Rex. I never heard you praise a 
woman’s beauty voluntarily before. But 
keep out of my sunlight, Rex! I offer 
sacrifices at that shrine myself, and, if 
you enter the lists against me, to the wind 
with my chances !” 

“You need not be afraid of a rival in 
me, Neil,” Tresham said, gravely. “My 
dream of love was ended years ago.” 

There was something indescribably sad 
in the tone with which he said this. 

Neil caught his hand and pressed it in 
quick sympathy. 

“T always thought that you had waded 
through deep waters, Rex,” he said earn- 
ely, “I never wished to press your 
confidence; but, if I could in any way 
lighten your burden—” 

“God bless you, Neil!” he said, with 
deep emotion. “ But there is nothing you 
can do, my friend. It is the old story of 
a lost love and a blighted life. Do not 
blame me that I shrink from lifting the 
pall of the past even for your friendly 
eyes.” 

“Say no more, Rex!” Vincent cried, 
with generous warmth. “I have no de- 
sire to open the wounds of your heart 
afresh. Keep your ‘secret; it cannot con- 
cern my friendship.” 
ea is not that I do not trust you, 

e i”? 

“I understand. Forgive me for awak- 
ening such painful thoughts!” 


’ 








“They never sleep, Neil,” he said, 
sadly. “But I am poor company to-day. 
You had better not have bearded the lion 
in his den.” 

“Tt is one of my self-constituted duties 
to lift you out of the depths,” his friend 
said, lightly. “But I only dropped in on 
the way down town. I am off for Newark 
to-night, and shall .vegetate in Jersey for 
some time. They have put me on that 
murder case.” , 

Tresham drew back, into the shadow of 
the curtain, and it was several moments 
before he spoke. 

“T think it speaks well for your abili- 
ties, Neil,” he said, “that you should have 
been entrusted with anything so im- 
portant.” 

“Tt is not downright murder,” Vincent 
said, in a professions! way. “Only man- 
slaughter. I don’t think they’ll give the 
fellow more than five years.” 

Col. Tresham crossed the room and 
stirred the smoldering fire. In the early 
twilight his face looked ashen gray, and 
his hand trembled. Vincent went out 
softly, as one who feels the presence of an 
unknown sorrow. 

“Poor Rex!” he murmured. I wish 
I could do something for him.” 

Tresham sank into the chair he had 
occupied before his friend came in, and 
covered his face with his hands. . 

“OQ, God!” he cried, in the deepest 
anguish. “Can there be no end to this 
save death?” 

For two hours, he sat there unmindful 
of the smoldering fire and the chilliness 
of the room. 

At last he arose and piled on more 
logs, but it never occurred to him that he 
had not dined. 

As the bright flames leaped up cheerily 
from the hearth, he closed his eyes, and 
that exhaustion which follows any severe 
mental strain induced him to sleep. 

But his dreams were troubled, for he 
stretched out his arms despairingly, and 
murmured in a voice of anguish: 

“Tt is dark, and I cannot find you! 
Genevieve, come back to me!” 

(To be Continued.) 
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“ INSULTS,” says a modern philosopher, 
“are like counterfeit money. . We cannot 
prevent their being offered, but we are not 
obliged to take them.” 
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LIGHT. 


BY ANTOINETTE KNAPP. 


“Let there be light!” God spake, 
And forth from mountain flashed the day: 
Unfurled true banners, from crag to crag 
In crimson flush, to worlds away. 
Delved into Ocean’s lowest deeps, 
Caught the sea-shells in brave arms, 
And breathed, Lo!—now transformed ; in hues, 
Spiral, curve, vie the rainbow’s charms: 
Unrolled endless scrolls through darkest space, 
Tinted with blue the bending dome. 
Knelt ; and with calm lovely face 
Bowed—wrote within the Eagle’s home 
In crevice of the rocks, all unafraid, 
Those changeless tributes there: 
Into strange paths, beneath, overhead, 
Leaving priceless beauties everywhere. 


Unto all places in His firmament, 
The light uf God’s countenance went. 
June 22, 1883. 
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BY ROBERT C. MEYERS. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ANOTHER STRANGER IN THE VILLAGE. 


How a woman may war against the in- 
quisitorial acts of those who would know 
her inmost thoughts, is known to all who 
read the records of innocence and the 
records of guilt. For innocence can 
thwart scrutiny as well as guilt. 

Cicily Jackson, from the time that she 
knew she was watched by the man who had 
taken up his home in her mother’s house, 
brought all her ingenuity in play to Jead 
him astray from the suspicions she feared 
he had of her. He had not acted circum- 
spectly in any one instance since his ad 
vent into the village: that she determined 
when she with caution found cut all that 
he had done. Her own mode was more 
to the purpose of diverting suspicion. 
She was very quiet and careless, and in a 
little while she saw that she puzzled him. 
But she was more alone than ever; for 
her mother was won over by the con- 
geniality of the stranger—yet, perhaps, 
was the best foil the daughter could have 
had, if the averting of suspicion were the 
main point. Yet in the city she dropped 
her ease of manner, and would rush 
through the streets fearful of every one, 





seeing accusation in the eyes of ee 
— It was only when she wa 4 
ome, in the presence of the man » 
watched her, hat she felt bold en 
act her part. She would of a 
take long walks away from the haunts 
men, and sit in the quiet sunny 
yard beside her father’s grave, smoothing 
and fondling the grass that had gon 
there. 

“You had only me to believe jp you, 
father,” she would say at these times, 
“and I have only you.” 

For two or three weeks after the man’s 
installation into her home, nothing 9, 
curred to further harass her. Then om 
day she found him at her room-dog. 
thereafter she would leave the door on 
when she was not in the house, that his 
curiosity might receive no new impetyy 
from apparent caution. Then again gh 
found him following her in her walky, 
more and more he hemmed her in. 

Phebe alone discountenanced the map: 
for the widow was reviving an old yiyg 
ciousness, much to the disgust of P 
and once Cicily found that her mothe 
had actually curled her hair. 

This seemed a grievous wound to he, 
and her look told her mother as 
for with a flushed cheek, the widow eried: 

“That’s right, Cicily, make me outa 
old woman. Heavens! say outright what 
you mean. You think poor innocent Mr, 
Morgan is to be held accountable for this 
—when it is only because we are in better 
circumstances than for years, and I am 
trying to show my thankfalness Here. 
after { shall wear my hair plain 
dear knows. I shall study the fashion of 
the nuns.” 

Now a day or so after this little out 
break, Cicily saw their lodger with 4 
huge handkerchief tied about his face,» 
as almost to conceal his features. He 
mother condoled with him. 

“IT am subject to a tooth-complaint, 
that has pursued me relentlessly sing 
childhood,” he explained. 

That day when he went out of door, 
he wore a Lane soft hat, which served 
disguise him completely. 

“He is hiding from some one,” said 
Cicily in bewilderment. 

Then Phebe came to her. 

“He hain’t got no tooth-ache,” she 
whispered, “ for he eats walnuts. I keow 
what tooth-ache is.” 
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“BH Phebe watched him!—did Phebe 
that he watched some one? 
ily set herself to ascertain from 
yhom the man was hiding—for that sus- 
now fastened itself upon her. 
rely he was not disguising himself from 
ay of the villagers. What did it all 
me she must wait until her day of rest 
came, before she could find out anything. 
On Sunday she stationed herself at the 
window, and saw their lodger slouch- 
-«¢ down the narrow garden-path, even 
his gait altered. He reached the fence 
gbutting on the highway, and furtively 
joked down the road. Then he turned 
his head in the other direction, looking 
up the road that led to the churchyard— 
then rushed back to the house, closed the 
door softly, and did not pause until he 
ined his own room. She at the 
s window saw and heard all this, and with 
throbbing temples kept her station. 

It was not long before a young man 

along the road from the upper 
direction, paused an instant before the 
cottage, turned as though to enter, then 
tuned away and passed down the road 
out of sight. She at the window pressed 
her hand above her heart. 
all mean? for this was the gentleman 
whose face had made her happy those 
times in the city, that once had seemed 
tobode her good. Was he dogging the 
other? What were they to each other? 

Mr. Morgan did not come down stairs 
all that day, pleading toothache, and in 
the morning Sicily left the house before 
she had seen him. 

She was on the train speeding toward 
the city, before she had come out of her 
deep thought and raised her eyes—and 
then she saw that the joint occupant of 
the seat she occupied was the gentleman 
who had gone down tiie road yesterday. 
He was regarding her. Quickly she 
pied down her veil with the instinct of 

g. 


“Pardon me, Miss Jackson,” he said, 
“I waited to see you enter this car. I 
am Richard Cartwright—my father was 
once a friend of your father. I have 
been in i ng village trying to right a 
matter that should never have gone 
wrong.” 

A friend of her father :—she had not 
heard such music before. 

She turned eagerly to him: 


What did it. 





“Did your father ever speak dis . 

ingly of his friend ?” she mo eis 
e only looked at her. 

“You may not understand,” she went 
on, hurriedly. “I do not understand— 
I trust you strangely—I mean—” 

“T would say,” he interrupted, “that I 
came to your home expecting to fifid your 
father alive.” 

“You spoke of righting a wrong— 
was it my father’s?” 

His face burned, and he turned his 
eyes from her. 

“ Answer me,” she cried, impetuously, 
“was it his wrong?” 

“It was not,’ he answered, with an 
effort. 

“TI knew it,” she cried, “I knew it. 
He was weak, that was all, not guilty— 
oh, he could not be that, my father!” 

He seemed much confused and agitated ’ 
as he listened to her. 

“And what do you want to know of 
me?” she asked. 

“T followed you to the train to ask you 
a question,” he said. “I want to know 
if your father ever mentioned to you or 
your mother, a certain communication 
which he must have received shortly be- 
fore his death? Do you know of such a 
communication? Pardon the mystery— 
there are certain matters—” 

“Why could you not ask my mother 
such a simple question in her own house?” 
she returned, coldly. 

“T doubt if she could have answered 
to please me. For if this communication 
had been generally known, the place would 
have been full of it.” 

All the place would have been full of 
it! 

“Then why do you ask me?” she 
asked. 

“You were your father’s confidant,” he 
returned. 

“ How did you know that?” ‘ 

“The people here—but again pardon 
me for putting the question, but I am 
grasping at every straw just now.” 

Then he had asked the people of her! 
She huddled into a corner of the seat; 
she only knew that he was speaking— 
she did not catch the import of his words. 
And so they neared the city, and then 
she heard him say, 

“I trust you, I know not why, only 
that I do. ied father and mine were 
friends—and this wrong—” 
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“If you are not playing upon my cred- 
ulity, and your father was what you say 
he was, bring him to my mother and 
me, and he can gain whatever information 
we can give him; but not you, not any 
man but the friend of my father.” 

How fierce she was. There was no 
word between them for some time. Then 
he said with an effort: 

“T perceive that you doubt me. Be it 
so; my father is an old, broken man ; but 
that you may believe that I am not de- 
ceiving you, I will bring my father with 
me—not to gain information from. you, 
but to prove to you that he was as I rep- 
resent him to be.” 

Then they had reached the city, so he 
left her. 

But he had told her the wrong was 
_ not her father’s, whom everybody accused 

of wrong-doing, and that his father was 
her father’s friend, and—yet might not 
all this be done to inveigle her? Wh 
had he acted so mysteriously in it all, 
seeking her out, telling nothing, trying 
to gain everything? She had never 
known her father to have a friend— 
friendship was not for a man such as he 
had been. ‘Then why should she believe 
this man ?——why should she doubt he was 
hunting her down as this other was do- 
ing ?—that there was an arran plan 
between them? Yet if his father were 
to come!—if there was truth in what he 
had said; that some one had loved her 
father as she did! 

‘ And why is it so hard to doubt him?” 
sne kept saying to herself, as she went 
along, “ why must I believe him, and feel 
happy for the belief?” 


CHAPTER VII. 
FATHER AND SON. 


As for Richard Cartwright, he had 
never been so disturbed as he was when 
he had left Cicily Jackson. To think of 
her whose clear grey eyes had sought his 
so often in the crowded city streets, till 
he grew to watching for her, drawn to her 
by a strange influence he dared not give 
a name to now—to think of her being 
the daughter of this man he sought! 
And how the face appealed to him now, 
how it smote upon him, how it made him 
feel too guilty to brave the most populous 
streets, but forced him into little un- 
frequented by-ways as he turned away 





toward his home. He opened thea, 
of — home, and entered dispiritejjy. 
is fatcer came shambling from, 
hearing him enter the eee. re 
“ - hte have found James J 
is father called, hurrying to : 

an old man depending solely wpa a 

“T have found his widow and cil 
he answered. 

“And the necklace?” 


“Father,” he replied with a frown, * 


family know nothing of it, the 


knows nothing of it; it is lostj/and yy) 


must make restitution, and we dare 
make the matter public, as much 
your public as your private credit) Yq 
see I do not spare you.” “i 

“ But the rightful owners of this 
lace—” rah 

“Let me tell you what I have do 
I have promised that you shall 8€€ Jains 
Jackson’s daughter in her own homey 
prove your old friendship for her fathgu 
a way may open by which we shall age, 
tain—” 

“T cannot do this—I cannot go toh, 
Let me again call in the detectives” 
“And make the matter public?” 

“But I have disobeyed you; a detedip 
is already at work.” | 
“Father!” tf 
“He is working in private, note 
you were to know—especially you.” 
“Then the whole force of detecting 
knows it.” | 
“No; this man is not a profession); 
he is an amateur with a strong fred 
position for these matters. I was carehil 
not to engage a professional. And Iti 
him nothing but that the necklacets 
missing from the safe—for if Jackson hal 
received the necklace, the man woul 
doubtless have come here—to thei, 
and the story would have been knim 
everywhere. How could I rest, not knit 
ing the fate of the thing?” Do 
“You have engaged the worst mm 
perhaps, for privacy, you could’ tar 
come across—a man who does not unde 
stand the mechanical intricacies of is 
business—an amateur! Who is het” 
“You drive me mad, you drivé i 
mad! Let me go on in my own 
ward restitution. You would oily a 
who the man is, in order to recall him 
“You need tell me nothing; let bin 
weave his web, and you will go withm 
to Cicily Jackson?” | 
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—————— ” 
iI] go with you. 
ae on must work,” said Richard 


OF cartwright, under his breath. 





CuaptTeR VIII. 
PHEBE ASSERTS HERSELF. 


‘When Cicily went home the day she 
had met Richard Cartwright, there seemed 
ip be a new light in her face. For all 
day Jong, the more she had thought the 

‘ter over, the more she believed in the 
man.who told her of her father’s friend, 
ti] when afternoon had come she had 

wn illogical and tried to think that 
Fr presence in the village had been but 
chance, that possibly Morgan was a well- 
known detective in the city, and was 
known to Richard Cartwright, and did 
not desire to have his presence and pro- 
fssion made public in the tattling village, 
always on the alert. 

Her mother met her at the door as she 
came home that day. 

“Really, Cicily,” she began, “you are 
unconscionably late. I wish you could 
manage to get home earlier. In fact, it 
gems nonsensical, this trapesing to the 
city every day. Here I have been for 
weeks, putting up with the company of 
ayulgar man—come in ; don’t stand there 
like a goose.” 

Cicily was looking at her dumfounded. 

“Why, I thought—” she began. 

“I thought,” interrupted her mother. 
“Heaven only knows what would become 
ofmeif Jthought. If it hadn’t been for 
our thought, there would never have 
i any of your Morgans, your little 
rooms over the kitchen—” 

“Has Mr. Morgan—” 

“Don’t Mr. Morgan him to me. Go 
into that parlor, Cicily, and repent ;” and 
opened the door and thrust in her 
daughter—who there stood face to face 
with the stationer. : 

“Good-evening, Margret,” said Cicily. 

“'Tain’t a good evening, its cloudy,” 
fs Margret, “and it'll rain in an 
our,” 

Cicily looked over to Morgan’s accus- 
tomed place. 

“Oh, he’s not here,” cried Margret with 
a toss of the head. “ Anything I hate it’s 

; now you know I mean Morgan.” 

“You wish to tell me—” 

“I wish to tell everybody. All the 








place knows it. Your mother sympa- 
thizes with me. I don’t know if you 
know it, but—but I was engaged to 
George Green, and now he calls me 4 
two-faced Jane, or Janus, and my heart’s 
bursting ;’ and Margret laid her head 
upon the table, weeping and muttering 
unintelligible awfulnesses. “You're a 
proud, haughty thing,” she went on, 
angered at the silence, “and you can’t 
deny it. You know you think yourself 
above every body in the place; and dear 
knows you haven’t any cause to be proud 
—for every body Hava that your 
father—” 

“Ts dead, Margret.” 

The stationer looked up from the table, 
and with more hesitation went on: 

“Well, I didn’t kill him; I never 
killed anybody. I hate killing, and I’m 
not angry; I’m sure I didn’t mean any- 
rk never do. But when your 
heart’s bursting, you can’t take care of 
your mouth; and I'll tell you what I 
came for—that Morgan’s dead in love 
with you! Ain’t it awful? I know. you 
didn’t know it. Yes, he’s been every 
where talking about you—to George 
G-reen, to me—asked for pink paper, and 
was writing a book about attraction and 
women he'd seen once—you!—a reg’lar 
garden of Eden snake! Then he comes 
along here, and sees that Phebe’s father 
working in your garden, and wants lodg- 
ing here, because he’s writing about agri- 
culture, and is afraid of a brazen girl op- 
posite old Grymby’s—me, mind you, me! 
Samuel Jones told me about it. Then he 
calls Phebe Sampson ‘ Miss,’ and asks if 
her ‘ma’s’ in—when anybody who ever 
seen Phebe Sampson ’d see in her yellow 
eyes and red hair, and big waist that she’d 
call her mother ‘mammy,’ if she ever 
ealled her anything. And all this was 
on account of you, mind you—you! And 
George Green won’t speak to me, and I 
want you to tell me honest, honor bright, 
if he ever made love to you before he 
asked for the pink paper—do you hear?” 
She was tearing her handkerchief into 
shreds. “Answer me,” she went on, 
wildly, “I wont be set on—answer me!” 

“Go away!” said Cicily with a gesture. 
“Why do you come to me with this pre- 
posterousness? Have I not enough to 
torture me already ?” 

Up jumped Margret in great dudgeon 
“Thanks be!” she said fervently, “ there’s 
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been nothing in my conduct. I always 
knowed you to bea pri shoat of a girl, 
Cicily Jackson, but I never thought to 
accuse you of anything disgraceful.” 

“What's this ’ere about disgrace?” 
asked another voice—and Phebe had 
entered the room, closing the door after 
her, 

“I don’t want a word with you,” said 
Margret, with stinging emphasis. 

. That may or mayn’t be,” returned 
Phebe, tying her apron string tightly, as 
a knight .may have tightened his armor, 
a but I want a word wi’ you. Who are 
you a-callin’ of names? I hered my name 
mentioned jest now, and was I a-goin’ to 
stand that ?—never! I’ve got yeller eyes, 
hev I? and red hair and a big waist, hev 
1?” edging toward Margret, who put her 
hands protectingly up to her hair. “ I'd 
call my mother ‘mammy,’ would I? You 
needn't to hold on to your old _horse-hair, 
I don’t want none of it. Bah! I’m 
ashamed you're of the femynine sect, I 
am. No man never had to move his lodg- 
in’s to ’spectable quarters because a image 
stared him out o’ countenance in my case. 
No man never went and made love to me, 
and then goes and tells it to a gal wi’ yel- 
ler eyes and red hair, and a big waist 
that he done it for fun—though I don’t 
like the man myownself, which he knows 
it. No man never laughed his legs outen 
their sockets to see me a-puttin’ on rib- 
bons for him. No weak-kneed feller in a 
country post-office never called me Jane 
Ass, meaning the femynine sect for Jack- 
ass, and gev me the mitten. Mebbe you 
know the gal I mean; for I don’t mention 
no names. As for disgrace, them as 
knows so much ’bout it must feel it putty 
close. This ’ere house aint never had no 
disgrace as I’m aweer on, till you walked 
in to-day. There may a-been sorrer and 
trouble here, and mebbe there’s sorrer 
or trouble still—what it is I dont know, 
nor don’t keer. But let me see the man 
or woman—yes, or the child unborn—as 
says Miss Cicily aint good and womanly, 
and I'll lick ’em wi’ one hand—I will s’ 
I’ve worked here, and I’ve 


help me! 
watched here, and I ain’t dumb. And 
you dare to say, I don’t know. I might 
tell you you was a lie, a L and a I. 
There, now! go lick your postage stamps 
, and newspapers, and coax up poor Greeny 


and anybody else, and tell ’em all this 
was said by Phebe Sampson, the red 





haired gal, wi’ yeller eyes and ae 
waist.” hi 
By this time Margret was in ay 
treme corner of the room, Phebe g hd 
inches from her, wagging her head, and 
tucking up her sleeves. Phebe now 
to the parlor door, threw it 0 and 
pointed the way out tragically, 
Margret took a step forward. 
“Cicily,” she said, tremblingly, 
“Miss Cicily,” commanded Phebe, 
“Cicily,” whimpered Margret, 
“ Miss,” —ecageger rd Phebe. 
“Miss Cicily,” sobbed Mar. “ 
awful sorry. I don’t blame yo. Fae 
“Go!” commanded Phebe, looking 


ward Cicily to note what change in fy 
had produced this effect upon et: 
for she knew that her own individual g 
ertions were not accountable for it al], 

Cicily had dropped into a chair, bury 
ing her face in her hands. But 
biding her chance, with a little shrig 
hurried from the room, and Phebe log 
ened her apron-string. 

Perhaps five minutes elapsed before thy 
girl in the chair changed her positig, 
Then she looked up. Phebe was gj 
there, and said calmly : 

“Mr. Morgan’s went,” she said, “by 
he said he was a-comin’ back. Ef Iq, 

ou I’d let him come—and watch him, 
T don’t know why I says it, but I feelit 
Be keerful, and watch ;” and Phebe le 
the room. 

“What does she know?” Cicily askel 
herself, when she was alone—and gt 
there thinking, and then came to a deter 
mination. Everything pressed too closly 
about her, and she determined to wait for 
the elder Cartwright, he who had know 
and loved her father, and to him ge 
would make a dreary confession, trusting 
in him for the love he had once borne her 
father; for there was no one else whi 
loved her, or in whom she could trust. 

(“ Thief!” whispered the wind outside) 

“And he would not—he dared not— 
do less than help her for her father’s sake” 

(“Thief!” whispered the wind.) — 

“For I know my father was an ile 
cent man—love is not always blind! 
And as Phebe says she does not knov 
why she warns me against this other maa, 
so do I not know why I should believe in 
every act of my father—only that I mu, 
she said. 


(“Thief! Thief!”) 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE ONE GREAT POINT. 


Now when Mr. Morgan discovered that 

: Cartwright was in the village, he 
yas thoroughly disconcerted. Said he, 
“Plere am I, Jonas Skimrod, an amateur 
detective, determined to be successful in 
this my first great case. Now what is 
that young man after here? No good, 
I'm positive ! Assuredly the old man 
guapects my young gentleman; I saw that 
from the first. For what else caused 
them to hush the whole matter up? And 
ghy had the advertisement no signature? 
Who forwarded the diamonds to Jackson? 
And was Jackson the thief? Now why 
don't I lay hands on Cicily Jackson, and 

her of collusion? Why don’t I do 
all this? Simply because I desire to go 
beyond my professional brethren, and 
know why old Jackson and his daughter 
were in that warehouse the day the old 
man died; and why old Jackson received 
the diamonds through the reckless chances 
of the mail. Why was that old wreck 
trusted for the first time in his life, and 
with such a fortune? Now that is the 
one great point, why did old Jackson get 
the Gand Cicily —By Jove! an S- 
iration! I see it! I see! The girl 
followed her father to the warehouse, and 
he could not get the stones because she 
was with him; in the hurry and disap- 
intment and fear of detection, they were 
sent by mail, delivered to him, and she 
found them on his dead body, keeps the 
matter secret through her love for him, 
and is as much mystified as I am.” 

Mr. Skimrod, or Morgan, wiped from 
his brow the perspiration which this in- 
spiration had caused, and trembled with 
excess of emotion. When he felt strong 
enough he went down to the widow, told her 
business with his dentist called him for a 
few days to the city, hurried to the train, 
reached the city, and so to the house of the 
Cartwrights an hour or so after the younger 
of that name had reached it. 

“Skimrod,” cried the elder man. 

“This might be your son?” nodded he 
toward the young man. “Glad to see 


_ you back from the village.” 


“You saw.me there?” confusedly said 
Richard Cartwright. 

“May I ask you gentlemen to give me 
your attention for a little while?’ re- 
sumed Skimrod. 





“ Another time,” said the elder Cart- 


wright, “another time. My son has been 
urging upon me the necessity of an im- 
mediate journey— in fact, to the village.” 

“Oh, he was?” rejoined Skimrod, ey- 
ing the young man. 

“My son desires me to see a certain per- 
son there,” began the father ; then ina burst, 
“T might as well now as at any other time 
make a confession to you, Skimrod—” 

“Hold up!” cried that gentleman, “no 
confession—not one word. I must attend 
to all that. That comes later. What 
should you say if I told you that I knew 
everything ?” 

“ Everything!” cried the father. 

“ Everything!” cried the son. 

“Everything,” repeated Skimrod. 
“Well, young men will be young men. 
Now, you two gentlemen will postpone 
your visit to the village for a few days. 
And let me tell you what I know: the 
necklace was stolen—hard word! only 
you two gentlemen were in the room at 
the time; nobody else.” : 

“You were told that in the first place,” 
said Richard Cartwright, looking re- 
proachfully at his father. 

“Yes, but I had other suspicions of 
other people at the time. Come, now, 
Mr. Richard Cartwright, whatever pos- 
sessed you to do such a thing ?” 

“He”—began the father in horror. 

“Not a word,” and Skimrod raised his 
hand. “I don’t want a syllable; that is 
your own affair. It is not natnral that a 
father should accuse his son—” 

Here Richard Cartwright rose. up 
menacingly. 

“— Any more than a son should ac- 
cuse his father,” concluded the detective. 
And the young man resumed his seat. 

“You are presuming beyond your call- 
ing,” said the elder man. “Simply be- 
cause the necklace is lost—” 

“Tt was stolen—not lost.” 

There was a fall, and Richard Cart- 
wright raiséd his father to the sofa. 

“Quick!” said the detective to the 
young man, “you went to the village for 
the necklace. Why?” 

“ Because, as you know, James Jackson 
had it.” 

“Who sent it to him?” 

“That is for you to find out.” 

“ As I shall.’ 

“Not a word more, sir. My father is 
reviving.” 
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When he saw the old man resting 
quietly once more, the detective called the 
young man aside, his face puzzled. 

“T ask for no confidences,” he said, 
“but I was almost sure I had found the 
thief.” 

“While now?” 

“My chain of evidence is not complete. 
I have a strong point to make, and I'll 
make it, or never undertake another case. 
Good-day ! ” 

He was going, when the elder man 


called him back! 


“T withdraw the case,” he said. 

“Then,” boldly returned Skimrod, “you 
are prepared to prove one great partic- 
ular.” 

“And that is?” “That the necklace is 
found.” 

“ Found?” 

“Yes, I have found it. Not a word. 
The party who has it I watch. Now 
shall f go on with the case?” 

“You may go on with it,” answered 
Richard Cartwright, and the detective 
noticed with what agitation he grasped 
his father’s hand. 

“But you will not go to that village till 
I give you leave, or all may be lost. Is 
it a bargain?” 

“Tt is a bargain,” returned the old 
man. 

And then the door opened and closed ; 
they heard the steps of the detective faint 
away in the distance, and only the resist- 
less roar of the city beat its voices into 
them. Yet still the two men, father and 
son, sat side’by side, each burdened with 
his weight of thought of what dreary 
revelations should be the outcome of the 
exertions of the man who had left them. 





CHAPTER X. 
BRINGING TO THE VERGE. 


Back and forth, from village to city, 
from city to village again, and time rolls 
on with but its loss to mark its going. In 
the bleak county way, chill and shiver- 
ing, two men stop to talk. 

“ Winter’s a comin’ in, Sammel.” 

“Tt ain’t no furder off than the Lord 
wills it, John Sampson.” 

“Got all the truck in, eh?” 

“Last ‘tater binned yes’day. And I 
think we mout as well make up to the 
widder, eh?” 





“T s’pose so.” 


aig 
“T hate to do it as much as you, John, 


But she couldn’t ’spect us to. k 

ground the hull winter.” “? bes 
“’Tain’t what she ’spects, it’s What i 

does.” 


“Ef she’s got the right grip onto re | 


ligion, she’ll see that the Lord sends 4, 
winter.” " % 

“T ain’t on Scripter much myself fy 
our doin’s is often our wust profession g! 
faith. But you—you’ve allus got a Bible 
word, Sammel.” 

“I do my best, and ’spect a 
re Talkin’ o’ rewards, what do 
think o’ Morgan? Think he gey’ 
for the catting? Ef we'd hild P 
wouldn’t he a come down more?” 

“Mebbe a inch or two. But do you 
know who he is?” 

; - Neda I hev thought as he’s in th 
awr. e’s got a silly way ‘bout him 
like the aah dm * 

“What’s he mean by writin’ book 
*bout agricultion, rum drinkin’, 
offices, and sech? What's he mean 
gien us money to gi’ up the wid 
medder ?” 

“°Tain’t good to inquire too deep injp 
providence, John; it’s sort o’ carnal,” 

“Ef it’s harm he means—ef I thort th 
widder—” 

“Hush, here’s Cicily!” as a shadoy 
loomed before them. “Good-mornin, 
Miss Cicily, cold weather a comin’, eh?’ 

These months had told on her, Th 
Cartwrights had never come; Morgs 
was as persistent as ever. She met hi 
everywhere; in the city, where he unaflet 
edly followed her; during her few solitary 
walks here in the village ; she was never 
safe from him. Zz 

“Do the guilty feel thus?” she would 
ask herself. “Then God knows ther 
punishment is greater than the joy of th 
just.” 

: Her mother having lost interest i 
their lodger now longed for some afer 
tionate creature, such as she read of it 
her books, and would fain have had the 
front bedroom vacated, but was preventel 
taking any steps in that direction by he 
daughter. 


“For I dare not have him out of sight,’ ) 


thought Cicily. And oh, the Cartwright 
had deceived her! Yet she dared m0 
give up; she was too desperately deep im 
the meshes to give up. H, 
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So the months dragged on. Was Mor- 


resolved on making her desperate? 
iid not his profession deal in desperation 
and recklessness? — the profession that 
deals in thoughts as well as acts. Surely 
he had resolved to bring her to the verge 
of despair—then he should know all. And 
one day when she returned home and told 
her mother that she had been discharged 
from her position in the city, she saw the 
man’s Sok in it all, even in the words 
that had turned her away from the mus- 
ical school. 

Then another day Morgan announced 
that. he would vacate his room. Then 
she was to be acted on in a new way! 
And at last this cold frosty day came 
when John Sampson and Samuel Jonas 
had met her and completed another day of 
defeat, when she had been to the city for 
work and found none. 

“Good mornin’,” said Sammel, “a cold 
‘mornin’,” 

Sampson hung back fidgety. 

“Cold!” she echoed, looking at him 
vaguely. “I believe it is. 1 had not 
noticed it. Yes, it is very, very cold—all 
through the world.” 

“Like ’nough,” assented Samuel. “ But 
them as is young and full-blooded don’t 
mind the chill, for happiness keeps ’em 
warm.” 

“He means to say,” growled John 
Sampson, “that we want to see your 
mother "bout the land,” 

“The land!” she said, with a start. 
“Tt is very good land, is it not?” 

“Oh, it’s good ’nough as land. I hain’t 
nothin’ to say agin it as land. But you 
can’t draw blood outer a turnip.” 

“The fact is,” broke in. Sammel, “ we’ve 
determined to gi’ up the land till it 
pleases the Lord to wheel ’round Aprile 


“I do not understand—I had not 
counted on this,” she stammered; “I did 
not, think ig took the garden for the 
summer only.” 

“Well,” said Sampson, “ef we wanted 
to raise a crop 0’ jeiolen we might hold on. 
But green things is our line.” 

She stood looking from one to the 
other of them. 

“Here’s the money for the last month’s 
rent,” said Sammel. “Will you gi’ usa 
receipt.” 

“Ah, what is that?” she said. 


y®; come with me to the house.” 
Vou. cvi1.—23. 


“ Yes, 





“ Ain’t well, eh?” growled Sampson. 
But she was far before to speeding over 
the frosty ground. The two men fol- 
lowed, their feet grinding cheerlessly up to 
the cottage door. She disappeared inside. 
They saw Phebe sweeping the parlor as 
they came up. She paused. 

“What fetches you here?” she asked 
of her father, her broom raised for a com- 
prehensive sweep. 

“None o’ your sass,” he returned. “You 
go on. wi’ your work, ahd I'll tend to 
mine.” 

She obeyed by putting her broom 
against the wall, and resolutely folding 
her arms. Then Cicily entered from the 
kitchen with her mother, who was wring- 
ing her hands, and cleared a place on the 
table. 

“T’m glad to see, widder, as you hey 
a vallyation o’ tribulation,” chimed Sam- 
mel. “For the young is wise beyant 
their gineration, and—” : ; 

“Shet up!” commanded Sampson. 

“Don’t you see the gal’s makin’ the 
receipt. I never did see a man like you 
for draggin’ in Scripter by the scruff o’ 
its neck.’ 

“Father,” called the voice of Phebe, 
shrilly, “did you make up your mind to 
gi’ up the land before that ere Morgan 
seen you?” 

He let his hat fall to the ground. 

“You impedent jade, what do you 
mean to say?” he demanded, while the 
widow echoed “Morgan!” and Cicily 
looked up, her pen in her hand. 

“Oh, I don’t mean more’n I mean,” 
went on Phebe, catching up her broom 
again ; “on’y I’ve got eyes and ears, and 
somebody sometimes thinks you didn’t gi’ 
up the land for nothin’. The Bible says, 
‘Them thet’s got eyes and ears, let ’em 
keep ’em bout ’em, don’t it, Sammel ?” and 
Phebe retreated into the next room. 

Cicily handed the receipt to Sammel. 

“Let me ketch our Pheeb sayin’ ‘nother 
word,” cried Sampson, in a towering rage, 
catching up his hat with a lunge, “and 
danged ef she’ll disremember it.” 

“The Bible says, ‘Spare the rod and 
spile the child,” rejoined Sammel, shak- 
ing his head, opened the door, and went 
out, followed by his partner, who cast a 
glowering look toward the room where 
Phebe’s broom could be heard rasping the 
floor. 


(To be concluded in our neat.) 
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“Ah!” cried Helen Archer, “this is 
delightful!” 

She looked up as she spoke—her tall, 
pliant figure dressed in a short walking 
suit of dark blu: flannel, her head thrown 
back to the fresh air, her frank face aglow 
with exercise and pleasure—at the heights 
that enclosed the narrow mountain gorge, 
as if longing to scale them. 

_“T breathe more freely when I find 
myself among the mountains,” she went 
on, addressing her companion—a lady 
who was looking round apprehensively 
in fear of rattlesnakes. ‘“O why do peo- 
ple live in crowded cities and dusty towns, 
when here are these virgin solitudes, so 
fresh, so cool, so green!” 

“Tf they all came, what would enthu- 
siasts like yourself do?” inquired her 
companion. “The solitudes would cease 
to be virgin if the cities emptied their 
populations upon them. And if you had 
to live here, I think you would soon tire 
of them.” 

“I would willingly live here,” said 
Helen. “It seems to me that among 
these heights life would have so much 
freshness and repose. I assure you I am 
tired of the life one leads in the world, 
with a round of mere social amusements.” 

“No doubt you are—just now,” said 
her sister-in-law; “ but I should be sorr 
for you if you were taken at your word. 
O Helen, how absurd it is that you do 
not know yourself any better! But it 
strikes me that we have gone quite far 
enough along this gorge—look yonder! 
Is not that a rain coming?” 

Helen turned. Down the narrow val- 
ley a white spectre was certainly advanc- 
ing rapidly—one of those mountain 
showers which appear in the most unex- 
pected manner, and on the shortest notice. 

“Tt is!” she cried, with a laugh. “ We 
shall be drenched to the skin in five 
minutes.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Mrs. Archer, 
“Jet us run back!” 

“We can, if you like—but it is impos- 
sible for us to run so fast that the shower 
will not overtake us.” 

She was, however, about to start, and 











Mrs. Archer had already gathered wl 
skirts in preparation to follow, when. 
noise of crackling twigs and falling iF 
made them glance upward, and to 
surprise they saw a man rapidly q 

ing the side of one of the hills that oye, 
looked the gorge. A moment late he 
sprang down the steep incline and 
before them—a tall, straight, bronzaj 
mountaineer, gun in hand. Mrs, 

with a low cry, shrank behind 

She did not know what might not folloy 
the advent of this alarming-looking 
son. Helen, who was more a 

with the people of the country, saw gp 
canse for alarm, and was not Surprised 
when the stranger said: 

“There is no good in running—the rajp 
will overtake you before you have 
ten yards. But I can show you a shelter 
near by.” 

“Can you? O, thank you,” said Helen, 

“This way, then.” 

He strode hastily toward a small rive 
which, clear as crystal came leaping anj 
rushing down the gorge, and Helen wy 
following, when her sister-in-law caught 
her arm. 

“You surely don’t mean to go with tha 
man!” she gasped. “A stranger, andy 
ferocious-looking—” 

“He is very respectable-looking, ] 
think,” said Helen. “An honest hunter, 
who wants to save.ys a drenching.” 

‘ “But to follow him—to put ourselya 
in his power—” 

“My dear Louisa,” (a little imp 
tiently) “are we not in his power now! 
But if you prefer to be wetted, very well 
Let us go on to the house, which is a mile 
and ahalf away.” 

Mrs. Archer paused irresolutely. Ter 
ror and discomfort were in both directions 
One way, a ferocious man armed with’ 
gun; the other, drenching rain and prob 
able lightning: what was a timid womm 
todo? A malediction on mountains re 
in her mind, when suddenly the shower 
dashed upon them, and drove every cor 
sideration away save the desire to escape 
from it. 

“Come, if we must!” she cried de 

rately, and ran quickly in the direetian 
in which the man had disappeared. Be 
fore going many steps, she met him hurry 
ing back. ad 

“TI was afraid you did not ere 
he said, breathlessly. I want to take 
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. It makes a very good 


Even through the pouring rain, she saw 
the expression of his face, the kind 
honesty of his frank blue eyes, and felt 
ashamed of her fears. 

“No,” she answered, “I did not under- 
stand—it seemed so odd to go down to the 


ry Ah, it isa little odd,” he replied. “But 
for that you must blame nature.” 

He turned, and followed by the two 
Jadies, dashed down a very rough descent, 
over stones, roots, fallen trees, until they 
found themselves on a level with the bed 
of the river, and stooping, gained the 
shelter of an enormous rock that overhung 
the stream. ‘ 

“@ how nice!” cried Helen, who was 
the first to recover breath. “If we had 
reached here a minute earlier, we should 
not have been wet at all.” 

Mrs. Archer felt the reproach, but did 
not answer it. She sat down exhausted 
on a large stone, and observed : 

“This is one of the delights of moun- 
taineering !” 

“Yes,” said Helen, laughing, “and I 
am sorry for you if you can’t enjoy it. 
Mountain showers make mountain sun- 
shine more lovely; and my need not be 
afraid that you will take cold, Louisa. 
Nobody ever does.” 

Louisa received this statement doubt- 
fully. 

« take cold very easily,” she said, 
“and I know Tom is miserable.” 

“Tom is much too sensible to be miser- 
able,” replied Helen. “He is playing 
cards with Mr. Gillespie, and saying ‘By 
Jove, won’t they be drenched!”’ 

“I wish we had told them we were 
going to walk, and let them come with us, 
as they ought to have done,” said Mrs. 
Archer, provoked by this picture. 

“So that they might be drenched, too! 
—how kind of you,” said Helen, with 
another laugh. Then remembering their 
guide, who stood silently looking at the 
falling rain, she turned to him and said, 

“We are so much obliged to you for 
bringing us here. I suppose the rock has 
served o in a like need many times.” 

“Tt has served me several times,’ he 
answered ; and struck by the refined tone 
of his voice, she looked at him more 
closely. Like Mrs. Archer, she observed 
then more closely the frank honesty of 





the clear blue eyes that met her own. 
But what was it in those eyes that struck 
her like a haunting remembrance which 
one half recalls, half forgets? Where, 
when, how, had she seen just such another 
pair? A heavy beard covered the lower 
we of the sunburned face, and a slouched 

at the upper, so that she could not trace 
any other resemblance than that unde- 
fined one of the eyes. Whether he was 
or was not a gentleman, she could not 
decide. He was roughly dressed, though 
not more so than many gentlemen dress 
for mountain rambling; but that he was 
an educated man, the simplest phrase of 
his speech indicated to an ear accustomed 
to the dialect of the region. It was he 
who spoke again after an instant’s pause. 

“It is not often that one meets summer 
travelers at the foot of the Balsam.” 

“Weare not exactly summer travelers,” 
said Miss Archer. “That is—I suppose 
we are, since it 7s summer, and we are trav- 
eling. But I am a native of this country.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes, indeed, though I have not lived 
here since I was achild. Then my father 
had a country place in Transylvania, and 
from our windows I used to look at the 
Balsam monntains, and wish I could go 
to them. But I never did; and after a 
while we went away, and I forgot—or 
thought I forgot—all about the splendid 
heights that had been before my eyes so 
long. But ‘ on revient toujours’—I mean ” 
(blushing at this involuntary lapse into a 
foreign tongue), “that one returns always 
to one’s first loves. I felt that when my 
heart leaped at sight of the great peaks. 
One also gains the desire of one’s heart 
after many days sometimes; so I have 
come to ascend the Balsam at last.” 

“You have a rough journey before 
you,” said the hunter. “ Very few peo- 
ple are adventurous enough to come as 
far as this into the wilds. May I ask 
where you are staying?” 

“We can hardly be said to be staying 
anywhere. We have stopped to-day at a 
farmer’s house, a—a very rough place, 
where we 40m to find a guide. But the 
farmer and his son are both away from 
home, and the women do not know of any 
one else to recommend. Perhaps”—a 
pause—“ perhaps you know of some one 
who would go with us?” 

“ Perhaps I do,” reflectively. “Where 
is it that you want to go?” 
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“I can scarcely say certainly. To 
some of the highest peaks of the Balsam 
range. Tom, my brother, says to the 
Devil’s Old Field.” 

The man nodded. 

“A very good place. I was there my- 
self not long ago, and—I should not mind 
going again.” 

“You mean that you will be our 
guide?” 

“If you will accept my services.” 

“ Accept them ! We shall be a “hun- 
dred times obliged for them. Louisa, do 
you hear? What a fortunate shower it 
was that brought us together! Tom has 
almost been in despair. He thought we 
might be a day or two getting a guide. 
And + date will really take us?” 

“ es.” 

He smiled at her eagerness—a pleasant 
smile, that deepened her puzzled sense of 
having somewhere seen such a pair of 
eyes before. 

“So few travellers have courage or in- 
terest enough to come here, that we can- 
not let those few go away disappointed. 
You are at Butterworth’s ?—so I supposed. 
How large is your party ?” 

“Only four people—my sister-in-law 
and myself, my Soother and a friend of 
his. When will you come?” 

“To-morrow early—by sunrise. That 
will give time enough for any prepara- 
tions. Don’t be afraid of my disappoint- 
ing you.” 

“T am not at all afraid—you do not 
look like a man who would disappoint 
anybody,” said she, frankly. 

e flushed quickly—a flush of pleasure 
—but before he could speak, Mrs. Archer 
said : 

“The rain has ceased, and we ought to 
go, Helen. I am sure Tom will be un- 
easy.” 

“Yet, certainly,” said Helen, rousing 
with a start to the perception that the 
rain had ceased as quickly as it came. 
“ To-morrow, then, without fail,” she said 
to her new acquaintance. 

“To-morrow without fail,” he answered. 

Five minutes later, as they walked 
rapidly toward Butterworth’s, Miss Archer 
said : 

“And that man is your idea of ‘ fero- 
cious, Louisa! Did you ever really see 
more kind and honest eyes?—and was 
not the shower most lucky !” 

“T don’t know,” replied Mrs. Archer, 


‘stranger with a gun, you know—but 








rather disinclined to see things in such, _ 
rose-colored light. “I do not think he 
= belong to this aqui y, so he may 
ea good guide after all—and : 
not tak his name.” et. 

“T forgot the name—but that does no 
matter. Tom will find it out, and manag 
a loud halloo reached their ears—“ there 
he is now!” 

A minute later, a turn of the 
brought them face to face with two 
tlemen—one a tall, handsome young fel. 
low, plainly Helen’s brother, the otherg 
smaller, darker man, with much refing 
ment of appearance and manner, ' 

“Well,” cried the first, when he gay 
the two delinquents, “how wet are you? 
If you are not drenched I shall not think 
rou properly punished for wandering off 
eesinn Gillespie and myself to faney yoy 
drowned, lost, submerged—” 

“Yes, no doubt you have been wretched 
about us,” said Helen, ironically. “But 
moderate your anxiety : we are not wet at 
all—at least, not much. We were unde 
shelter during the rain—and oh, Tom,] 
have found a guide!” 

“Have you?” said Tom. “ Wheredid 
you find him?” 

“He found ws,’ said Mrs. Archer 
“Just as the rain was coming up, he 
rushed down the side of the hill and 
offered to take us to a place of shelter, 
At first, I did not like to follow him 



























Helen had no fear; and it began to rain 
so hard that we followed him, and he 
took us down to the river, under a great 
rock. Then he and Helen entered into 
conversation—but I must say I do not be 
lieve he is a mountaineer.” 

“ He ought to know what he is himself” 
said Helen. “At all events, he has agreed 
to take us to the top of the Balsam 
morrow.” , 

“T am glad to hear it,” said Tom. “But 
I must be sure that he is capable of dot 
so before we start. What is his name?” 

“T—really forgot to ask.” | 

Both gentlemen laughed at this. “How 
practical!” said Archer. “If you knew 
his name, Mrs. Butterworth could tellw 
if he is likely to be a good guide; poss 
it is, 1 am afraid we are prett 
where we were. However, we ee 
Come, Louisa; you must walk faster, of 
you'll take cold.” i 

He drew his wife’s hand within ls 
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jym,and Hurried her on, while Helen and 
Mr. Gillespie followed more leisurely. 
Presently they emerged from the gorge 
into one of those hill-encircled valleys 
called in the mountains “ coves,” where a 

farm-house stood in the midst of a 
radely fenced clearing. Crossing a prim- 
itive atile, they followed a foot-path up to 
the door, where Tom Archer was standing. 

«J have sent Louisa in to dry her feet 
at the fire,” he said. “She objected, on 
the score of witnessing the preparation of 
supper ; but I held that to be undue 
gqueamishness, since it must be eaten pres- 
ently. You'd better go, too, Helen.” 

“No, thank you, answered Helen. 
Then, after a moment’s silence, she said, 
abruptly, “‘Tom, do you remember Jack 

all?” 
ato be sure,” replied Tom, with sur- 
prise. “A fine fellow, if he had not been 
so wild. What of him?” 

“I just chanced to remember him, 
Where did he go?” 

“To Texas, | believe, or Colorado, or 
some other place where ruined men be- 
take themselves.” 

“Wherever he went, I saw his eyes to- 
day.” 
* His what?” 

“His eyes. I could not place them at 
first, but now I recall the association.” 

“And where, pray, did you see them?” 
Were they wandering about alone?” 

“T saw them in the face of our promised 
guide. You will see them to-morrow, for 
I am sure that he will come, and that 
you will like him.” 

Her faith was not misplaced. When 
she appeared the next morning, her 
brother met her with a smile. “The 
guide has arrived,” he said, “ and is very 
satisfactory. Come and see him.” 

Complying willingly with this request, 
she found the tall hunter standing in 
front of the house talking to Mr. Gillespie, 
whose dark, clear-cut face and accurate 
dress made an effective contrast to his 


rey rough appearance. He 
ooked up as she emerged from the door, 
uncovering, and in the full light of the 
morning, Helen saw that it was not tle 
eyes only that were familiar to her. The 
broad forehead lay white and untanned 
under fair rings of hair; and the smile— 
how could she fail to know it? 

“Jack,” said Tom, “here is a young 
lady who thought yesterday that you had 





unaccountably made away with your own 
eyes.” 

“Mr. Royall,” said Helen, “how could 
I have been so stupid? and why did you 
not tell me?” 

“That I was I?” said Royall, with a 
laugh, as he took the hand she extended. 
It hardly seemed worth while. I should 
not have revealed my presence at all, but 
for the rain, and then I was amused to 
see how entirely you failed to recognize 
me.” 

“And you knew me all the time?” 

“Knew you! I should have known 
you if I had met you in—in Sahara.” 

“Then I think it was very unkind not 
to reveal yourself. Is that the way to 
treat an old friend ?” 

“A good way sometimes,” replied he, 
simply. “I have left my old life and old 
friends so far behind me, that I did not 
feel as if I was I. There seemed no nec- 
essity to say‘ I am Jack Royall. If you 
had not needed a guide, I should not be 
here now.” 

“ How flattering! Tom, do you hear?” 
but Tom and Mr. Gillespie had walked 
away. “So you think it necessary to cut 
your old friends because you have abjured 
old life?” she went on. “ Have:you 
yecame a misanthrope?” 

“No more than I have became a sage,” 
he answered. “But don’t you under- 
stand? I have left all my past life so far 
behind me! When my fortune was pretty 
well exhausted, I thought of some land 
my father purchased years ago up here 
among the hills, and determined to come 
and live on it. That was five years ago. 
I have now a fine little farm, of which I 
am proud; and—and yours is the’ first 
face of the old life that I have seen.” 

“ And the recollection of the old life is 
so distasteful that you would rather not 
have seen the face?” 

“T did not mean that,” he said. “I 
have many recollections of my old friends ; 
but our lives have so drifted apart we 
should not have much in common. Ah! 
Mrs. Butterworth, how do you do?” 

“ Middlin’, thank ye, Mr. Royall,” an- 
swered Mrs. Butterworth, a tail, gaunt, 
sallow woman, who had appeared at the 
door of the house. “How are you comin’ 
on yourself?” 

“Oh, I’m always well. Butterworth 
and the boys not back yet, I hear.” 

“Not yit. They’re gone with the 
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wagins down to Walhalla, you know. I’m 
sorry these folks have come right now to 
go up the mountain. If Ike was here he 
wouldn’t ask nothin’ better than to guide 
‘em; but where to find somebody else I 
dunno. I was thinkin’ p’raps one of 
Kelsy’s boys—” 

ad am going to take them up,” said 
Royall. “ Not even Ike knows the trails 
better than I do.” 

“ Well, to be sure!” said Mrs. Butter- 
worth. “They’re in luck. And you'll 
come in and have breakfast,” she added, 
turning to Helen. 

Breakfast—at which Mrs. Archer was 
amazed when the ferocious hunter of yes- 
terday was introduced as an old friend of 
her husband’s—being over, preparations 
were made for the mountain ascent; and 
by eight o’clock the party started, the two 
ladies and Mr. Gillespie on horseback, 
while another horse was laden with provis- 
ions, and canvas for a small tent, and 
Tom and Royall walked. 

It was a long and toilsome way before 
them, for the high peaks of the great 
Balsam are sentinelled by lower heights 
which must be ascended before the loftier 
ones are even to ve seen. In these wilds 
where the most adventurous travellers 
seldom wander, there are only trails to 
be followed, plunging down precipitous 
heights, skirting hills where a false step 
would send horse and rider hundreds of 
feet into the abyss below, crossing streams 
where to break through the tangled ver- 
dure of the banks seems impossible, and 
climbing long ascents where the strug- 
gling horses, wind in and out in snake-like 
curves among the thick green forest. 
With every successive height, the air 
grows more rarefied, the ascent more diffi- 
cult, while now and then a glimpse shows 
the world below unrolling like an azure 
scroll. But for the most part the way 
lies through dense forests, with the thun- 
dering sound of hidden waters in the 
dark gorges beneath. They are inexpres- 
sibly majestic, these grand solitudes of 
nature, and with every step their fascina- 
tion deepened for Helen. Despite the 
remonstrances of her companions, she per- 
sisted in relieving the horse of her weight 
whenever the ascent before them looked 
particularly steep, and as she climbed 
upward on foot, Royall often found her 
pausing for breath, with a look of absolute 
rapture on her face. Once especially, 





. 7 re 
she was clinging to a tree and gazj into 
the green depths of verdure far beloy 
when he came to her side. ‘ 

“This is wrong,” he said. “You 
to remain on horseback—you yil] = 
haust yourself.” 

“T am not tired,” she answered, « on} 
a little out of breath. I would vethas 
be on foot—I can see more, and it ig g9 
grand, so very grand !” 

“You have no idea how it grows upg 
you and enters into you, as it were, w 
one lives among it,” he said, leaning op 
his gun and looking at the great fill 
which surrounded them. 

“T think I have some idea,” she ap. 
swered, “for I too, feel the influence, Jf 
seems as if one could not think a 
thought or do a petty deed here. But 
when I used to know you, Mr. Royall— 
when we danced together in many ball. 
rooms—I never should have fancied that 
0 could live this life, or—like it. How 
ittle, after all, one really knows of any- 
body whom one only meets in society |” 

“TI believe I know you,” said Royal with 
a smile. “Now, if you have recovered 
your breath, we’d better move on. Give 
me your hand let me help you.” 

She did not hesitate to put her hand in 
his, and let him carry much of uer weight 
—he looked so well able to do so—as 
pulled up the hill-side together. It was 
a picture which did not altogether please 
Mr. Gillespie, as, turning in his saddle, he 
glanced down upon it. Mrs. Archer, who 
was clinging to the mane of her horse in 
agonizing fear that her saddle would slip 
backward, nevertheless perceived the 
glance, and understood its meaning. 

“Helen has developed a great enthusi- 
asm for the mountains,” she said. “That 
is her way. She is always enthusiastic 
about something.” 

“T like her enthusiasms,” said Mr. Gil- 
lespie. “They are so genuine—they make 
her fresh and charming. But”—he 
paused an instant—“ this old friend whom 
she has found promises to be an enthuse 
asm, too.” 

“O no,” cried Mrs. Archer. “It is 
only that he is an old friend. I have 
heard of Jack Royall as the gayest, 
wildest, most attractive person—and 
to be introduced to this rough moum 
taineer! It seems almost incredible!” 

“He has certainly become wild in & 
different way—a wild man of the 
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Take care, Mrs. Archer—hold fast to the 


mane! Heavens, what a pull!” 
The horses evidently thought so, for 


: when they reached the crest of the hill, 


they stopped, panting heavily. Gillespie 
dismounted, and with his bridle over his 
arm, was leaning against a tree, when the 
climbers on foot appeared. 

«Well, Louisa, did the girths hold?” 
asked Tom, going at once to inspect his 
wife's saddle. “Jack, how far are we?” 

«About half way,’ answered Royall, 
with a smile which was probably elicited 
by the dismay on Gillespie’s face. 

“J thought,” observed the latter, “that 
we were going to climb one mountain. 
We have climbed half a dozen already, 
and you say we are only half way!” 

“in the matter of ascent, we are more 
than that,” answered Royall. “We are 
now about five thousand feet above the 
sea. We have more than a thousand feet 

t to climb; but a great part of the way 
jes along ridges. This being the case, 
Miss Archer, I must insist on your mount- 
ing your horse again.” 

“You have a right to insist, Mr. Royall, 
since you absolutely pulled me up the 
last ascent,” said Hellen. 

“That is not why I insist, however,” 
said he, quietly. 

He put her in her saddle, and fell back 
with Tom and Mrs. Archer, while Gillespie, 
leading his horse, walked on by her side. 


’ This change of arrangement gratified that 


gentleman: yet few words were ex- 
changed. He was silent because he was 
meditating a resolve; she, because her at- 
tention was engrossed by the beauty of 
the scene before her. 

“And this is the Devil’s Old Field!” 
said Tom, when they finally found them- 
selves, late in the afternoon, in a large 
open space on the top of the mountain 
toward which they had been journeying 
allday. It was covered with short lux- 
uriant grass, and huckleberry bushes 
bearing fruit in profusion, while here and 
there a few deciduous trees grew up in 
groups. One side of the prairie was en- 
closed by the dark balsam forest, which 
clothes the north side of all these heights, 
on the other side the mountain shelves 
down in a precipice of great depth. 

“It certainly bears a striking resem- 
lance to an old field,’ Tom went on, 
looking round. “But why the devil’s? 
Perhaps the fruit attracted his Satanic 





majesty. If so, he has good taste. No 
such huckleberries grow elsewhere.” 

“No such appetites are to be found 
elsewhere,” said Gillespie. 

In truth the whole party, unmindful 
of the view they had come so far to see, 
were eating the fruit with the greatest 
avidity, while the horses, having been 
turned loose, were contentedly cropping 
the grass. Bnt Royall presently pulled 
himself up with a start. 

“This won’t do,” he said to Helen, 
who chanced to be near him, and who, 
the first sharpness of hunger satisfied, was 
standing on a rock, gazing at the great 
expanse spread forth as far as the eye 
could reach. 

“Why not?” she asked, looking at 
him. “It seems to me delicious.” 

“So it is,” he answered, “ but it will not 
be delicious for darkness to overtake us 
with no arrangements made for the night.” 

“ Darkness!” said she, looking at the 
sunlight falling over them. “There is 
surely time enough—” 

“No; at this altitude, when the sun 
sinks, night follows immediately. Now, 
the sun is not more than an hour high, 
and we have a great deal todo. Fuel to 
cut, fires to make, supper to get, your tent 
to pitch! I must be off! But before I 
go, let me advise you to make the most 
of the view. I am afraid it will be shut 
off even before the sun sets.” 

“How?” asked she in surprise. 

He pointed to a neighboring peak, on 
which stood a dark massive pile of rock. 
Round this some light white wreaths of 
mist were gathering. 

“You have been in the mountains 
enough to know how quickly fogs come 
up,” he said. “I fear we shall have one 
upon us in half an hour.” 

“O, what a dreadful prospect !” 

He smiled and waved his hand lightly 
toward the broad view. “Look while you 
may,” he said. “For me, I must go and 
cut firewood.” 

He walked away, while Helen, instead 
of following his advice to look at the 
view, looked after him until he disap- 
peared in the forest. “Can that be Jack 
Royall?” she thought, recalling the slen- 
der young dandy, the graceful dancer of 
five years before—* that rough—no, he is 
not rough—that stalwart mountaineer?” 

The ringing sound of his axe alone an- 
swered her, and descending from her ped- 
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estal, she went to her brother, who was 
still engaged in the consumption of huckle- 
berries. “Tom,” she said, “do you know 
that Mr. Royall has gone to cut wood, 
because he says there is a great deal to 
do and not much time to do it in?” 

“No,” answered Tom, starting, “but 
he is right. Much obliged to you for re- 
minding me. I will go and do my share.” 

“And what can I do?” 

“You?” (with alaugh). “ Nothing at 
all. Go and look at the view.” 

Given this advice for the second time, 
Helen followed it. Going to where the 
mountain shelved down in an abrupt 
precipice, she seated herself and looked 
out over a scene of surpassing beauty and 
extent. Near by on each side were dark 
ravines and giant peaks: afar a bound- 
less azure world, crossed by mountain 
ranges, with high-lying valleys and shin- 
ing plains, stretching to the far, faint 
limit of the horizon. In the long evening 
light it was a marvellous picture—the 
more marvellous that no sign of man’s 
habitation or labor could be discerned. 
All around, clothing the sides and base 
of the mountains, stretched unbroken 
forest, while over the distant scene hung 
that blue veil of enchantment which blends 
details into one whole of infinite beauty. 
Nothing broke the spell of solitude and 
silence, no sound of water or note of bird. 
Far below in the gorges rushed the 
streams whose music had accompanied 
them upward : but here brooded the calm 
silence, the eternal repose, that wraps the 
summits of the “everlasting hills.” 

The influence of the scene sank deeply 
into the spirit of the girl who gazed on it, 
and she was far frum pleased when Gilles- 
pie appeared and sank down on the grass 

ide her. His presence was not in ac- 
cord with her thoughts, and she at once 
let him see as much. “I fancied all of 
you were busy preparing for the night,” 
she said, in a by no means cordial tone. 

“Tom and Mr. Royall are busy, I be- 
lieve,” replied Gillespie, “ but I am inex- 
silenced. in such matters; and as inex- 

rienced people are generally more 
troublesome than helpful, I judged it best 
not to interfere.” 

“ What a convenient theory !” said the 
young lady. “But how is experience 
gained? Not surely by sitting down, and 
letting others work for one.” 


The gentleman flushed. “It is a great 





peer in an expedition of this kind not 


to bring people whose business jt is to do 
such work,” he said. “A couple of 


mountaineers would have spared ug gli - 


trouble, but Mr. Royall volun 
take their place.” c a 

“And since he was so obliging, when 
we could obtain no other guide, as you 
are aware, you think it well to leave him 
to provide for our comfort? I am glad 
Tom thinks differently.” 

Her tone was too much even for the 
man who had thrown himself down with 
such an air of self-indulgence. He roge 
looking offended. , 

“If you will kindly tell me what I cap 
do, I shall be happy to go and do it,” he 
said, stiffly. 

“Cannot you cut wood?” she asked. 
“That is the first need, to have enough 
to keep up a fire during the night.” 

“To the best of my knowledge there 
are only two axes, and both of them are 
in use.” 

“You could relieve Tom or Mr. Roy- 
all in the use of one of them, or you could 
be kindling the fire. Come! I can help 
you to do that,” she cried, recovering her 
good humor, and springing lightly to her 
feet. 

This was not at all what Mr. Gillespie 
wanted. He had grasped what he thought 
a fine opportunity for a téte-d-téte under 
the most romantic circumstances, leadi 
so naturally to sentiment that there was 
no telling how it might not end—what 
might not be settled on that lofty moun- 
tain side, with the world spread in glor- 
ious panorama at their feet; and to be 
invited to go and and cut wood or kindle 
a fire, was naturally very trying. How- 
ever, there was no help for it. He saw 
that Helen was in no mood for sentiment, 
and that to obtrude it upon her would be 
to commit a great blunder. 
assist in kindling the fire put a little bet- 
ter face on the matter, and he accompanied 
her with some alacrity. 

She proved deft in the business, and it 
was so absorbirg an occupation that some 
time elapsed when, upon turning around, 
she uttered an exclamation of dismay, for 
Royall’s prediction was verified. The 
prospect was blotted out by a sea of gray 
vapour which had closed around them, 
isolating them on their peak as On am 
island. 

“We are to have no sunset!” said 
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Jouisa, approaching with a downcast 
ance. 
oF) probably no sunrise, either,” 
added Tom, joining them. “This is what 
ple have to expect, and what they 
erally find, on top of a mountain.” 

A great deal of wood had now been 
cut, the fire was a brightly, and 
opinions were more or less loudly ex- 

that it was time, for supper. 

“Of course it is,” said Royall cheer- 
fully, coming up at the moment. “T’ll 

for water and have the kettle boiling 
in no time.” 

He seized a bucket as he spoke, and 
with his swinging stride went off in 
search of a spring, while: Helen colored. 

“J never thought. of that,” she said, 
“or surely we might have brought the 
water! Mr. Gillespie, give me the bag 
of provisions. We need not wait for 
Mr. Royall to take out the supper.” 

When Royall returned, he found a 
miscellaneous supply of provisions spread 
out on a table-cloth, and Helen on her 
knees toasting bread before the fire. She 
was a picturesque figure in the bright 
glow, and she turned toward him a face 
so animated that involuntarily he paused 
to look at her—a sight doubly gratifying, 
inasmuch as the rest of the party sat 
round in the deepening fog, wearing as- 

by no means cheerful. 

“You see I have not been idle, Mr. 
Royall,” she said. “ Now if you will put 
the water on, J can make the coffee.” 

“Can you?” he said, “I am glad of 
it, for I was just thinking that your tent 
must be pitched before it grows com- 
pletely dark. Tom, will you cut some 
pins, while I get the canvas?” 

“By Jove!” said Tom, “I am as hungry 
asa wolf. Let the tent wait.” 

The other shook his head and walked 
away again. He seemed indomitable in 
labor. Chiefly through his exertions, the 
small tent which was to shelter the two 
ladies was pitched, and then at last he 
yielded to the sclicitations of the com- 

y and sat down near the fire to take 
is supper. It was a pleasant hour, despite 
the fact that the fog had gathered now so 
dense that the nearest objects were lost to 
sight. Who that has ever shared in such 
gypsy-like scenes does not know their 
op lar charm! This little party forgot 
or @ time the toilsome ascent, the hard 
work and many discomforts which they 





had endured in order to see a view now 
shrouded from them, and likely to remain 
shrouded. 

“Don’t you think,” Helen asked Royall 
appealingly, “that we may have a sun- 
rise to-morrow morning ?”—and he looked 
as guilty and regretful in reply, as if he 
had made the Balsam and brought the 
cloud upon it. 

“T am afraid there is not much hope,” 
he answered, “but mountain mists are not 
to be calculated upon, and this may lift 
when we least expect it. Now I must go 
and see about the horses.” 

“What a trump of a fellow!” said 
Tom, looking after the tall figure as it 
moved away and was soon swallowed up 
by the fog. “He is six meninone! [ 
never knew a better person for an expedi- 
tion of this kind. Well, Helen, I hope 
that you are happy in the consciousness 
of being on the top of the Balsam; but 
for my part I do not find the conscious- 
ness so ecstatic that it prevents my wish- 
ing for a bed, were it even a bed of 
feathers, such as we repose on at Butter- 
worth’s.” 

“Where are you to sleep?” asked his 
wife. 

“We are to wrap our martial cloaks 
around us and lie down on the ground, 
with a saddle for a pillow,” he answered, 
laughing. “ You see we could only bring 
canvas enough for one small tent.” 

“T shall spend the night walking 
about,” said Mr. Gillespie. “It is quite 
useless to think of sleeping under such 
circumstances.” 

“There is only one trifling objection to 
that,” remarked Tom. “You would 
probably walk off the mountain in the 
tog. If you intend to try the experiment, 
however, you can amuse yourself by keep- 
ing the fire up. A man walking about 
the Devil’s Old Field all night will need 
some occupation to divert his mind.” 

Mr. Gillespie did not receive this sug- 
gestion very gratefully. The occupation 
he desired was not that of keeping up the 
fire. He had risen to his feet and stood 
in the blaze of the fire-light, looking a 
little out of temper. What he desired 
was to have Helen to himself for a time, 
and his good sense showed him the im- 

ibility of such a thing. If the night 
Pad been clear, there would have been a 
dozen excuses to draw her away from the 
group; but it was too palpable an absur- 
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dity to propose a stroll in a dense fog. 
If he had been in the humor to smile, he 
might have smiled over the difference be- 
tween the reality and the picture which his 
fancy had drawn. From afar he had 
looked at the great peak toward which 
they were journeying, and imagined him- 
self and Helen alone there, enthroned on 
some rocky point, in a broad flood of 
moonlight, the rest of the party having 
considerately effaced themselves. What 
else he imagined it is not necessary to 
state, farther than that it had been a bit 
of ronrance which pleased him, the thought 
of connecting his and (he doubted not) 
Helen’s happiness with the spot toward 
which her fancy and enthusiasm had so 
long turned. It will be seen what a con- 
trast to these dreams the reality was, 
and what reason existed for the look of 
irritation on his face. The fog was bad 
enough; but to find himself set aside and 
made of no account by the side of a wood- 
cutting mountaineer—a man who had 
thrown away position and fortune—was 
considerably worse. He felt that he was 
thrust into a false position; and this con- 
sciousness did not tend to restore his 
equanimity. Altogether, it would be 
some relief to his feelings to make himself 
as uncomfortable as possible by wandering 
about during part, at least, of the night. 

“A wilful man must have his way, as 
well as a wilful woman,” said Royall, 
ag, ge as the night’s labors over, 

e lay down before the fire; “but if your 
friend, Mr. Gillespie, is missing to-morrow 
morning, Tom, you need not be sur- 
prised.” 

The two ladies had retired to their 
tent, and presumably, their slumbers, 
some time Coden and Tom Archer was 
just losing consciousness—his bed spiey 

alsam twigs with a blanket spread over 
them and his pillow for a saddle—when 
Royall’s speech roused him. 

“Why, what is to become of him?” he 
asked, opening his eyes. : 

“He will probably walk over the edge 
of the mountain, and break his neck,” 
answered the other. “As I went round 
to see if the horses were all safely picketed, 
and I had trouble in finding them, I 
met him wandering about, and strongly 
advised him to come back to the fire, but 
he declined to do so, 1..told him he 
would lose himself, and he said there was 
no danger. The man is a fool! There 





would be danger for the best mountaingse 
on such a night as this.” 
“I told him so,” said Tom, sleep, 


“What can you do? He is in love, and | 


I pees that makes a fool of any man# 
“Tt needn’t make him walk over the 
side of a mountain,” said Royall, im 
tiently. a 
Tom assented to this remark by an yp, 
intelligible murmur. Plainly his intengs 
in Mr. Gillespie’s fate was not strop 
enough to keep him awake. Mountais 
air, exercise and labor, had induced a 
degree of somnolence which soon 


him oblivious of the hardness of his ted 
Supported on his elbow, 


Not so Royall. 
he lay with his eyes fastened on the 
his mind busy with thought. It was like 
a dream that within half a dozen paces of 
him was one who for five years had beep 
merely a memory in his life—on whos 
face he had never expected to look again, 
She was here, frank, simple, charming gg 
ever; he had touched her hand, be bal 
looked into her eyes, and he had dig 
covered that memories have someting 
wonderful vitality. But as if to warp 
him against the folly of any revival of ap 
old feeling, here also was a man who wag 
evidently her lover, a suitor i 
all the advantages he had thrown away; 
one who had won, or would win, the fayor 
denied to him. “And denied justly,” 
thought the poor fellow, humbly ; “ butif 
I were in his place, I don’t think I would 
run the risk of falling over a precipice 
Confound him! there is no wh 

I should care if he breaks his neck, yet 
I wish he would come and lie down 
quietly like a sensible man!” 

By this time the fire needed replenish- 
ing, and rising, he went for some wood, 
When he returned, a figure was standing 
in the light of the blaze, not Gillespie, as 
for an instant he thought it might be, bat 
Helen, who turning with a smile, said: 

“Do you think it your duty to remain 
awake all night, Mr. Royall? I have 
been watching you for some time, and 
have not detected you even in a wink—#0 
I want to know if you will not let me 
take a turn as sentinel?” t 

“Impossible!” replied Royall. He 
threw on the wood he carried, and thea 
said, “There is no need for any one tobe 
a sentinel. I have not remained awake 
purposely, but simply because I felt no 
inclination to sleep,” 4 
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eBut you ought to sleep,” she said, 

mptorily. “ Think how hard you 
ame worked! It is shameful that the 
task of replenishing the fire should be 
Jeft to you. Mr. Gillespie might at least 
attend to that. Where is he?” 

“Engaged in the lively amusement of 
wandering about the mountain,” answered 
Royall. “ It makes no matter indeed— 
about the fire, I mean. As I cannot sleep, 
[might as well put on a little wood.” 

“But you might sleep if you did not 
have the fire as a weight on your mind,” 
she persisted. “Please lie down and for- 

about it, and I will call Tom when it 
attention again.” 
Tecate impossible,” he repeated, adding 
earnestly, “I wish you would oblige me 
by going back to your tent and to sleep.” 

AT might oblige you by going back to 
my tent,” she replied, “but not by going 
back to sleep—because I have not been 


Se What is the matter?” he asked, but 
he thought, “She is anxious about that 

1!” : 
= I suppose I am excited,” she answered, 
“exhilarated, perhaps by being on the 
topofthe Balsam. What are the chances 
now of the fog lifting?” 

“Just what they were,’ said Royall, 
looking upward. “None atall, that 1 can 

ive.” 

There was a minute’s pause, then she 
said with a slight frown, and in a tone of 
impatience : 

“What does that absurd Mr. Gillespie 
mean by behaving in this manner? Does 
he want to fall cver some precipice?” 

“Thardly imagine he wants to do that,” 
Royall replied, “but there is some danger 
that he may do it, if he is not careful.” 

“Tf he did not fall very far, it would 
serve him right,” said Miss Archer, 
with emphasis. “I have no patience 
with such utter want of consideration for 
_ others!” 

Another pause. The last words. had 
but one interpretation for Royall; it was, 
of course, herself toward whom Gillespie 
was exhibiting want of consideration— 
“for which I should like to punch his 
head,” the young man thought. After an 
instant’s reflection, he spoke abruptly. 

“Twill go and see if I can find him,” 
he said. “It is, as you say, a shameful 
want of consideration—and I cannot en- 
dure to see you disturbed by it.” 





He turned and was on the point of 
vanishing into the darkness which sur- 
— them, when her voice arrested 

im. 

“You surely do not suppose,” she said, 
in a tone of surprise, “that I am here in- 
stead of being asleep in the tent, because 
I am disturbed on Mr. Gillespie’s ac- 
count! If you do, you make a great 
mistake. When I spoke of his want of 
consideration for others, I was thinking 
of how he had left you to attend to the 
fire, and be uneasy about him besides, as 
I am sure you are.” 

“A little, perhaps,” replied Royall. “I 
don’t suppose he will really come to any 
harm; but it will be more satisfactory 
altogether if I go and find him.” 

“He does not deserve that you should 
take any such trouble.” 

“© the deserving makes no difference,” 
he said, and hurried off. 

Helen stood looking after him with her 
brows still drawn into a frown. She was 
intensely vexed with the absent Gillespie, 
and at that moment was almost prepared 
to say, “ I hope he has come to some harm!” 
Sitting down on a stone, she clasped her 
hands around her knees, and gazed into 
the fire, as Royall had done before her. 
What she saw there was a scene which 
she had not recalled for many days; a 
moonlit beach, the great ocean stretching 
in front, behind a monster hotel blazing 
with light and echoing with music. Back 
across five years those strains of music 
came to her ears, together with the mur- 
mur of the tide, and Jack Royail’s voice 
uttering some words which she had heard 
with surprise and regret. “For I like 
him so much,” she had said to herself, 
“only not just in that way.” Then came 
the crash of his fortunes, and he had 
gone out of her life, so that of late she 
had almost forgotten him; and now was 
this the man she had known, or another? 
There was the old charm about him, the 
old grace of sunny unselfishness, but 
deepened and sobered by years and 
trouble. How much he had gained in 
dignity and strength! with what sim- 
plicity he put aside everything save the 
desire to be of service to his old friends! 
Could Mr. Gillespie ever forget himself 
in such a manner? She smiled at the 
question, and the smile had hardly left 
her lips, when she started and sprang to 
her feet. Was that a shout which reached 
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her ears? If so, it could have but one 
meaning: some accident had occurred; 
and on the impulse of the moment, for- 
getting Tom, who lay asleep, she ran in 
the direction from which the sound pro- 
ceeded. 

It was not until the fire was lost to her 
sight, that she realized the folly of this. 
The darkness was not intense, for the 
moon was in the sky, and the fog was, 
therefore, visible to the eye; but it was 
literally darkness made visible, the thick- 
ness of the mist shutting out every object; 
and when Helen paused bewildered, she 
felt that she had lost her bearings, and 
that to return was as difficult as to go on 
would be dangerous. ‘“ Wheream [?” she 
thought. “Shall I have to stay here 
until morning? And O what has hap- 
pened!” She held her breath to listen, 
and then again came the shout, directly— 

es, she could not be mistaken—directly 
in advance of her. Thus animated, she 
continued on her way, both hands ex- 
tended to avert the danger of running 
against a tree, and presently, guided by 
a strange chance, these hands encountered, 
not a tree, but a large, roughly-clad living 
object—to wit, Jack Royall. 

When she touched him, he uttered a 
quick violent exclamation of surprise. 

“Who is it?” he said, “Tom?” 

“No, it is Helen,” she answered—and 
as the last word left her lips, he caught 
her hands as if he never meant to let 
them go, and she felt that he was trem- 
bling like an aspen. 

“Good heavens!” he said, when he 
could speak, “ what are you doing here ? 
Do you know what a fearful risk you 
have run? We are within three feet of 
a@ precipice.” 

His tone even more than the words 
told her how great had been the danger, 
how narrow her escape—and the strong 
grasp of his hands seemed very welcome. 

“What are you doing here?” she asked 
in a eee voice. “And why did 
you shout as if you were in danger?” . 

“T am sorry—lI ought to have remem- 
bered that it would startle you,” he re- 
plied. “I was shouting for Mr. Gillespie 
—I thought he might answer me.” 

“ And he has not done so?” 

“Not yet—but don’t be alarmed,” he 
added quickly. “He has probably wan- 
dered in the other direction.” 

“ Why should you suppose I would be 





alarmed ?” she asked, rather indignantly, 
“He is a fellow-creature to me : 

more—and I am not at all uneasy aa 
him.” fy 

“Are you not? Then it was not gy 
his account that you nearly ran over thy 
precipice ?” 

“ It was not on anybody’s account tha 
I nearly ran over the precipice,” she rm 
plied, with an attempt at dignity, «]’ 
heard you shout, and I thought there 
must have been some accident and that | 
might be of use—so I came. It woulg 
certainly have been a pity if I had sig. 
nalized my ascent of the Balsam by 
falling over it,” she added, with a trem. 
ulous laugh. 

“TI should have killed Gillespie og 
sight!” said Royall, as if to himself, «j; ' 
is his fault that you are here ; and yet” 
he paused a moment—“ yet since no harm 
has come of it, I am not sorry to be alone 
with you once more for a few minute, 
Do you remember the last time we wer 
together like this—at night?” 

“T was thinking of it a little whil 
ago,” she replied in a low tone. 

“What a good thing it was that you 
answered me as you did!” he said, reflec 
ively. “In the midst of my rough life 
out here in the woods, I have often 
what a good thing it was! If you had 
cared for me, it would have been hard tp 
give you up; and to expect you to shar 
such a life as mine was of course impo 
sible.” 

There was a short silence. Then Helen's 
frank voice answered, “ If I had cared for 
you, there would have been no i 
in sharing your life, whatever it was.” 

“But I should have taken shame # 
myself if I had demanded such a sacrifice’ 
he said; “and therefore I repeat thatit 
was a good thing you did not care.” 

“Tt was certainly a good thing, if you 
consider it such a matter for congratule 
tion,” she said, with a strangely mixed ip 
clination to laugh and cry. Surely he 
was right: yet what perversity of 
made her sorry that he should speak 

“If I consider it,” repeated Royall, 
puzzled by her tone. “There can bem 
question—any one who was not. blinded 
by selfishness, must of necessity consider 
it a matter for congratulation. But”— 
and here his voice changed a little—“I 
am glad to haveseen you again ; and itis 
true—en revient toujours de ses 
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Smours You are the only woman I ever 
have loved, and I dare say you will be 
the only woman I ever shall love,” 

The very simplicity of his words lent 
them force: the fact that he was not 
thinking of any possible effect which 
they might have upon her, but was only 
speaking out of the fullness of his heart. 
And she was a woman to be touched by 
this—to feel the strength of devotion 
under his quiet phrases. But this feeling 
could hardly find expression—especially 
since his last words demanded no answer 
—and so for a full minute there was 

in silence. 

It was broken by a sound which made 
them both start—a faint and distant cry, 
which sounded apparently far below their 


t. 
oe Good heavens!” exclaimed Royall. 
“Do you hear? That poor fellow has 
wandered or fallen down the mountain- 
side, after all.” 

He uttered a loud, prolonged shout as he 
ceased speaking, and then they held their 
breath to listen. The answer came almost 
immediately, in the same faint, far cry. 

“How terrible!” said Helen. “ Where 
ean he be? What will become of him ?” 

“Tt is impossible to say where he is, 
farther than that he is several hundred 
feet below us,” Royall answered. “What 
will become of him is more easily told. 
Unless he is in seme very precarious posi- 
tion, he can keep quiet until there is 
light enough for me to go after him.” 

“And that will be—?” 

“T cannot tell—but a long time, I fear.” 
Then, after a pause, he added, “I do not 
think I can wait. There is no telling 
how imminent his danger may be. I 
must try to go to him at once.” 

“But it is impossible!” she cried. “In 
this darkness you may lose your own life.” 

“There is not much danger of that,” 
heanswered. “I ama pretty good moun- 
taineer, and fortunately [ went down the 
face of this mountain not many weeks 
ago. Moreover, the fog is lighter.” 

Helen looked around. It did appear 
to her that the fog was a little less dense; 
but to talk of going down'‘the face of 
a mountain in such obscurity seemed 
madness. Half unconsciously she put out 
her hand and caught his arm in a detain- 
ing grasp. 

“You must not go,” she said, urgently. 
“Indeed, you eat net go!” a 








Her tone expressed so much entreaty, 
that for a moment—it was but human 
nature—he forgot the man in peril below 
them in the sweetness of peaihan tha, 
she cared for his own safety. 

“Does it really matter to you?” he 
said, quickly, “Is it that you think of 
my danger? But”—recollecting himself 
—‘“that follows of course. I am sure 
you would think of any one’s danger.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, in a low tone, “I 
should think of any one’s danger; but— 
perhaps—especially of yours.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” he said, “even 
although it is only because we are old 
friends.” 

She did not reply to this remark and 
some instinct or hope made him add: 

“It is only because we are old friends, 
is it not?” 

For an instant she hesitated. 

“Ido not see why I should not speak 
the truth,” she said then. “It is not only 
because we are old friends—unless you ° 
desire to make old friendship include a 
great deal. Jack, I did not know my 
own mind or my own heart five years 
ago—but I know now that I never liked 
apy one as well as you. And I am proud 
of you—I am proud of you!” 

She uttered the last words proudly, as 
Royall, putting out his arm with a pas- 
sionate movement, drew her close to him. 

“You give me too much happiness,” 
he said, in a voice shaken by emotion— 
“you repay me for everything. You are 
true and generous ; but you forget—” 

“T forget nothing,” she answered. 

And at that moment—by a strange 
chance—the fog suddenly lifted, dis- 
persed ; and bathed in a flood of moon- 
light they stood, apparently alone on this 
great height far above the world. 

“Thank God!” said Royall. “Now I 
can go for that poor fellow. But first I 
will take you back to the fire.” 

* No, no,” she said, “let me stay. I 
will sit still—just here, on this stone— 
and not stir until you return. Only let 
me stay!” 

Helen never knew with any certainty 
how long it was that she sat alone after 
Royall left her, listening to the shouts 
that grew more distant momentarily, and 
the rolling crash now and then of a de- 
scending stone, The effects of the dis- 
solving and receding mist among the 
great peaks surrounding her, were singu- 
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larly beautiful, as was the sea of silver 
below, and the moon riding high in the 
dark blue heaven; but she had no 
thought for the scene, lovely as it was. 
She was thrilling with a multitude of 
new sensations—in which amazement at 
herself rely a liberal part—and domi- 
nating them all was fear, not wholly re- 
lieved by a sense of confidence. 

“ He will succeed!” she thought, with 
proud reliance on Royall’s skill—-but the 
time seemed leaden-footed until she was 
assured of that success. 

The assurance came at last in a cheer- 
ful shout, in two blending shouts, which 
brought her to her feet trembling with 
relief as she had not trembled with anx- 
iety. It seemed still a long time; ‘it 
was really, perhaps, half an hour before 
she saw two figures, one leading, direct- 
ing, assisting the other up the grim face 
of the precipice. She held her breath 
as she watched them. A mis-step even 
now—but no! there was no longer any 
mis-step to be feared, for they stood be- 
fore her safe and sound. 

“Miss Archer!” cried Mr. Gillespie, as 
soon as he found breath, in an eager tone, 
“Can it be possible that you have been 
here all the time? How can I forgive 
myself for causing you so much anxiety ?” 

“T have indeed been very anxious,” 
she said, looking rather at Royall than at 
him. “ There might have been a heavy 
erp paid for your imprudénee. Are you 

urt? For heaven’s sake, how did you 
get down there ?” 

“The getting there was easy enough,” 
he said, ruefully. “I wandered down a 
sloping declivity of the mountain, and 
when I found where I was, I tried to re- 
gain the summit. But the dense fog was 

ewildering, and I sup I veered in 
the wrong direction. only know my 
feet slipped, and I fell, it seemed to me, a 
thousand feet. Of course, it was not a 
sheer descent—that saved my life. But 
I was horribly stunned and bruised when 
I brought up at last; and it was some 
time before I could muster strength 
enough to shout. Then I had faint hope 
of being heard, as I supposed you were all 
asleep, and I fully expected to stay there 
till morning.” 

“So you would have done, if Mr. Roy- 
all’s concern about you had not been so 
great that he could not sleep—and if the 
moon had not dispersed the fog,” replied 





Helen. “I hope this will be a lesonp 
you to stay by the camp-fire the next 
time you are on @ mountain at night” _ 
“The sooner he gets to the cam 
now, the better,” said kind-hearted 
“Let us go. You ”—putting his hand og 
her mist-saturated dress—‘ must be chillej 
to the bone.” 
She looked up at him with a smiley 
bright and sweet that it was like a cordig) 
“If Lam,” she said, “it does not matter 
Nothing matters—now.” 


RUINED CASTLES, 





Ruined castles, ruined castles, standing desolate 
and lone, 

From whose walls the latest echoes of the former 
days have flown ; 

Oft the traveler stops to view them, and, with 
sorrowful regret, 

Marks the wild and mournful beauty of the 
wreck remaining yet. 


Once the laugh and song resounded through 
each grand and lofty hall, 

And young noble hearts responded te the battle . 
trumpet’s call ; 

Here have merry groups of maidens bent o’er the 
embroidery frame, 

Striving there to weave the record of a warrigr 
lover’s fame. 


Here were held the joyous revels when the 
chieftains home returned, 

And the spirit of each noble with the fire of tr. 
umph burned ; 

Here they filled the precious goblet with the red 
and sparkling wine, 

Drinking gayly to the honors of their lord’s an. 
cestral line. 


Here, ofttimes, the wandering minstrel found a 
welcome free and warm ; 

Here he sang old songs melodious, songs of daa 
ger, wreck, and storm— ; 

Songs of battle and of triumph, songs of War 
and songs of peace— 

Songs of love and glad reunion, when the earthly 
life should cease. 


Hither in the time of feasting, or the time of 
want and dearth, 

Came the peasant and the pilgrim, came the 
lowly ones of earth ; 

And the gentle high-born lady gave of gifts to 
each his part, 

And,.as each one spoke his blessing, each one 
blessed her in his heart. 


Ruined castles, ruined castles, standing desolate 
and lone, 
With the lichen, moss, and ivy, hiding every 
humbled stone ; 
Once their strongly guarded inmates feared 10 
siege of hostile bands, : 
But no barricaded fortress Time’s unending 
siege withstands. 
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b 4 . 
is now the voice of music: hushed the 
i? and hushed the lute, 
And the lips which spoke defiance, and the lips 
which blessed, are mute; 
And the maidens weave bright pictures in the 


. tapestry no more, 
And no longer shine the torches on the wine- 


cup brimming o’er. 

Yet the poet, ’mid their ruins, writes his most 
enduring lays, 

And the pencil of the artist their wild loveliness 
portrays ; 


Or some beauty-loving traveler all unskilled in ’ 


song or art, 
Gazes on them, still and silent, till sad wonder 


fills his heart. 
Ruined castles, ruined castles, standing desolate 


and lone, 
Links to bind our busy present with the ages 


that have flown ; 
Undisturbed, in fallen grandeur, may their relics 


long remain 
On the wintry northern hillsides, in the summer 


land of Spain. 


a 


CAMEOS. 








K. M. HAVEN. 


Few productions of art are more deli- 
cately beautiful than the cameos, or as 
some write the plural, camei. 

It is sometimes thought that a medal 
or medallion engraved in relief is neces- 
sarily a cameo—but this is not the case. 
Properly speaking, a cameo is a device 
caryed in relief upon a ground different in 
color from itself. In olden times cameos 
were always formed from valuable stones 
or gems—the favorite stone being onyx, 
a stone having the colors arranged in 
layers, usually of white and light brown. 
Sardonyx was also used frequently, com- 
posed of layers of white and brownish-red, 
also carnelian, a bright-red chalcedony. 
The use of such stones for this purpose is 
of such high antiquity that no one can 
safely name the time of its introduction. 
It is supposed to have been invented in 
India, ‘thence introduced into Egypt, 
thence copied by the Jews, who practiced 
it after the Exodus from Egypt. Moses 
was commanded to take two onyx stones 
and engrave thereon the names of the 
twelve tribes for the High Priest’s breast- 
plate, and it has been suggested that 
since gems are indestructible, these stones 
must still be somewhere in existence. 

_ How strange the thought! It is quite 
impossible that these may not, however, 
have been cameos, since the Eastern 








nations valued such gems more for their 
inscriptions than for works of art, so that 
they may have been engraved in intaglio 
or sunken lines. The Greeks, with more 
refined taste, sought to render their en- 
graved stones works of art, and it is from 
them that we first hear definitely of the 
cameo. The Romans also practiced this 
art with great skill, and some of their 
productions were wonderful. For a long 
time Pliny’s allusion to boiling onyx 
stones in oil was a matter of perplexity; 
but it finally became comprehensible by 
the discovering of a method for dyeing 
stones, to which no doubt he alluded as 
in practice in his time. Chalcedonic 
stones, such as we have mentioned, were 
first soaked for two or three weeks in 
honey and water, then after being washed 
and dried, were placed in sulphuric or nitric 
acid and heated to 400 degrees, the time 
of heating varying from a few hours to a 
whole day, according to the softness of 
the stone. Then they were dried in an 
oven and steeped for several hours in oil. 
The conjoint action of the honey, acid, 
and oil on the stone seems to be that the 
honey penetrates the porous layers of the 
stone, and is carbonized in the pores by 
the acid; this deepens the tints of the 
dark layers in the onyx, and the red 
layers in the carnelian, and increases the 
opacity of the white layers, thus rendering 
the contrast more striking. 

The work of cameo engraving requires 
great taste, skill and patience. A good 
engraver does not usually select his de- 
sign, and then choose a suitable stone, 
but rather studies a fine onyx, and adapts 
his design to its capabilities for artistic ° 
effect. These preliminaries being settled, 
he proceeds with his delicate labors. Into 
the details of these we shall not enter far- 
ther than to say that it is customary to 
make a drawing and a model, the drawing 
much larger than the stone, the model its 
exact size, and made of wax. This is 
gradually wrought so as to exhibit per- 
fectly the device he wishes to transfer to 
the stone. The outline is then sketched 
on the surface of the stone, and cut in 
with a sharp instrument, after which the 
whole of the white portion of the onyx 
beyond the limits of the design is cut 
away, leaving the dark portion as a back- 

round. The design is then carefully 
finished by cutting away the parts to be 
sunken—a very delicate process. 
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Shell cameos are now very rarely seen, 
but they can be made very beautiful. 
The shells are formed of three layers of 
cacareous matter: the central layer forms 
the body of the bas relief, the inner 
layer being the ground, while the third 
or external layer is used to give a varied 
appearance to the design. The three fav- 
orite shells have been the bull’s mouth 
from Madagascar and Ceylon, having a 
red inner coat; the black helmet from 
Jamaica, Nassau, and New Providence, 
with a blackish inner coat, and the queen 
conch, having a pink ground, 

There is a third kind of cameo made of 
two or more layers of glass cemented to- 
gether. When skilfully done, it is beau- 
tiful, but much of this kind of work is 
very poof. 

Disraeli, in his short essay on cameos, 
tells us of some most singular specimens: 

“T have seen,” he says, “a large col- 
lection certainly untouched by art. One 
stone appears like the perfect cameo of a 
Minerva’s head; another shows an old 
man’s head, beautiful as if Raphael had 
designed it.” 

These accidental resemblances upon 
stone are not, however, cameos in the 
proper sense, but rather take the form of 
a weird kind of engraving, formed by 
natural veinings, as is the case in the 
head of Chaucer, in the British Museum 
depicted upon an agate. Also the famous 
agate of Pisa, said to represent by its 
veins a man sitting by a stream, holding 
a little bell, and called St. Anthony in the 
desert, and the wondrous gem Pliny tells 
of as the property of King Pyrrhus, which 
some old writer gives thus in rhyme: 

“ Pyrrhus, his ring, an agate had so fine, 

It held engraven all the Muses nine ; 
Apollo standing in the tuneful choir, 
And sweetly touching his melodious lyre.” 


Another gem is recorded as bearing 
deep below its glassy surface a lamb with 
a cross over its shoulder, 

It need scarcely perhaps be said that 
gem engraving is in principle simply the 
reverse of cameo engraving. The seal is 
engraved in intaglio ; the cameo in relievo. 


m" 
— 


Fase face must hide what the false 
heart doth know.—Shakspeare. 


Ear Ly and provident fear is the mother 
of safety —Burke. 








SHADOWS AND SUNSHINE” 


A. A. C. 


The rose whose head is bowed 
Beneath the passing shower, 
Hangs from her trembling stem, 

A burdened, drooping flower, 


She tries in vain to rise, 
To lift her rosy crown— 
And, weeping, bends her head 
By crystal drops weighed down, 


But when some kindly breeze, 
Sweeps o’er some burdened leaf, 
Or gentle, passing hand 
Shakes off her weight of grief, 


Freed from her load of tears, 
She lifts her queenly form, 

More beautiful than e’en 
Before the passing storm. 


Thus many a child of earth, 
Whose head and heart are bowed, 
Longs for some kindly voice 
To chase away the cloud— 


Or gentle hand to take 

From off their burdened heart 
The weary, troublous load 

That has become their part. 


And when from sorrow’s cloud " 
Their fettered hearts are free, 
Far purer for.the storm 
Their chastened souls will be. 


Blest be the gentle hand, 
The kindly, cheering voice, 

That lifts the weary load, 
And bids the heart rejoice. 


a 
> 





Music is always beautiful ; 
But when from love-lips breathing, 
’Tis changed ; and ‘round the heart it twines, 
With life its dull cords wreathing. 
’Tis like Pygmalion’s statue form, 
Soulless, its beauty giving, 
Until love came its heart to warm 
To ecstasy of living. 

Recall at night not only your Dist 
ness transactions, but what you have said 
of those of whom you have spoken during 
the day, and weigh in the balance of col 
science what you have uttered. If yo 
have done full justice in all your remark, 
it is well. . If you have not, then seek the 
earliest opportunity to make amends, 
carefully avoid a repetition of the } 
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IN NUTTING TIME. 


BY HELEN HERBERT. 


rongh the last splendor of royal October, 
By the chill breath of her dying lips fanned, 
orth to the woodland the small gleaners hasten 
ly intent on the harvest at hand. 
Up on the hill, where sumach still flashes, 
Tho’ dimmed by that envious fellow—Jack 
ost, 
Here ee the brook flaunts by, its sheeny 
Silver all golden and scarlet embossed— 


Down in the dell, where mellow light lingers 
Lovingly over the grave of the rose, 
Bverywhere—every where—hurrying fingers 
Tirelessly searching, new treasures disclose— 
eer, little three-cornered treasures that nestle 
Soberly, humbly, among the bright leaves; 
Modest, brown jackets, to childish eyes dearer 
Than all the gray glow of the sheltering 


sheaves. 


Bending and bowing, the stately old beeches 
Rustle a welcome thro’ all of their clan: 
“Plenty of nuts for you, dear little maiden, 

. Plenty for you, too, brave little man! 

See how we scatter them—boughs overladen 
Long to be free of them—catch, if you can! 
Gather them, treasure them all the bright 

autumn time, 
Hoard for the winter-time—that is your 
plan!” 


Ah, what is this? A slim, little maple? 
Just the right thing! Hurrah, for a climb! 
Up to the top of it—give us a swing, now— 
Little brown treasures may wait for a time! 
Swinging and swaying, the breezes obeying, 
Floating through sunlight and bathed in the 
blue, 
Life grows a wonder, a rapture, a splendor 
Of glorified promise, unfailing and true. 


Now back to the earth again, scaring the 
squirrels, 
Skipping fiat stones o’er the rivulet’s play— 
Now the leaves scatter, and eager hands patter, 
Busily, merrily, working away! 
When the dusk, deepening, hurries all home- 
ward, 
Happy and hungry and ready for rest, 
Baskets.o’erflowing, and chubby cheeks glowing, 
Tell of two harvests that crown the day’s 
quest. ' 


, 


THE GOLD DIGGERS OF 
MONTAUK. 





Montauk Point will soon be opened to 
the crowd of summer pleasure-seekers by 
a railroad. The fastnesses of nature are 
one by one invaded. At the time of our 


— was little known to the outside 
wor 


« The most familiar denizens of 
that neighborhood were sheep who grazed 
on the fields where pasture could be 


found; and the family of the overseer 
Vou. ovit.— 24. 





of the property, the keeper as he was 
called, had no neighbors but those at the 
lighthouse three miles distant. 

One stormy evening the sheep were 
safely folded in the pens betimes; the fire 
in the keeper’s kitchen built high with 
wreck-wood, among which the flames 
leapt fiercely, making each window a 
beacon light for the region of mist and 
darkness outside: the keeper was seated 
in his arm-chair in the chimney corner’ 
smoking a contemplative pipe, while his 
wife in the opposite corner alternately 
dozed and attended to the rounding of a 
stocking heel; and their daughter, across 
the room at her spinning-wheel, chatted 
with the upper farm hand, a fine-looking 
young man who sat on a stool at her feet 
mending a hoe. 

Katharine Harris, the keeper’s daugh- 
ter, was beautiful and something of a 
coquette. Her graceful occupation showed 
her fine arm and foot to advantage; and 
she was fully conscious of the admiration 
she excited, and of the reason the broken 
hoe advanced so slowly toward restoration, 
and why Gabriel West had twice cut his 
finger with unaccustomed carelessness. 
Yet with the art that conceals itself she 
precended unconsciousness; yawned once 
or twice, and finally checked her wheel, 
and sat looking over Gabriel’s head into 
the fire. 

“ How dull this life is,” she said, in the 
low tone of their former conversation. 
“How out of the world we are! If we 
were two oysters, Gabriel, shut up in our 
shells down yonder in the water, we 
should know just as much of people and 
things, and be just about as lively as we 
are now.” 

“We should not feel as much,” said 
Gabriel. “I am quite contented as long 
as I can look at you.” 

“But that is not very entertaining to 
me,” said Katharine, carelessly. “I wish 
something extremely exciting would hap- 
pen, that we might have some real adven- 
ture, no matter what, to enliven this 
monotony.” 

“IT should dread any new influence in 
our lives, Katharine, for fear it would put 
you further away from me,” said Gabriel, 
gravely. “I wish I could make you love 
me as I love you, and then you would not 
ask any more of life than I do.” 

“Do you think I should be perfectly 
content to sit and look at you?” laughed 
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Katharine. “How vain you men are! 
I don’t believe I could ever make up m 
mind to marry you, even if you had all 
the money my father insists my husband 
must have.” 

“You know I have nothing, but if I 
had your love I would ask no odds of 
any one,” said Gabriel, sadly. “I should 
not doubt my good fortune in the future 
then. One can doa great deal with hope 
for capital. 

At this moment a heavy rap on the 
out-side door made Katharine start with 
terror, and brought Gabriel to his feet, 
while the keeper Taid down his pipe, and 
stared at the oak panels as if expecting 
an apparition, and his wife let fall her 
knitting, and clasped her hands in ner- 
vous alarm. 

“Tt is just a year to-day since the ship- 
wreck of the Albion,” she said. “I was 
thinking of it as I sat here knitting. It 
is just such a night. Don’t open the 
door, Gabriel; what are you thinking of? 
It is nothing human, you may be sure.” 

“ My dear madam,” said Gabriel, laugh- 
ing, “I will run a ghost through the 
body before I give him entrance; but if 


it is some traveller outside, you surely do 
not wish me to keep him standing in the 
rain.” 

“Oh, dear!” groaned Mrs. Harris— 
“to talk so lightly of ghosts, and on such 


anight! Tell him, my dear, not to open 
the door.” 

But, upon a repeated summons, Gabriel 
had already unbarred the door, and had 
let in a gust of wind and rain, a louder 
sound of the surf upon the shore, and 
two strangers drenched with the storm 
from which their heavy travelling cloaks 
hardly served as a protection. One, to 
the amazement of all, was a young and 
delicate woman; the other was a man of 
rw perhaps, tall, dark, and powerfully 

uilt. 

“We are tired and wet,” he said, hur- 
riedly. “My niece has suffered greatly 
from her sea-voyage, and would not 
consent to remain another night on 
board our yacht, although it is now in 
comparative security in your harbor. 
Will you give us shelter, and see that 
Hilda has a warm bed at once? She is 
“7 delicate, and I fear she will be ill.” 

his was spoken calmly, but imperi- 
ously, and met with a ready response of 
sympathy from the keeper and his wife; 





while Katharine whispered in Gaba _ 3 
ear, “This is my adventure—what af 


come of it?” 

“Nothing good, I am afraid,” he 
plied, “I don’t like that man’s looks” 

“But the young lady is so interes: 
Did ec ever see such wonderfyl eves? 
She looks like a water-sprite, just rise, 
= the ig 

ey were left alone for a m 
and Gabriel spoke louder : i 

“She looks very ill; her eyes 
naturally bright. y think she had res: 
and your mother’s active sympathy and 
good nursing will be called in play. . She 
may be ill for weeks. I dread such ap 
interruption of our quiet.” 

“ And I rejoice at it,” said Katharine, 
defiantly. “It comes in answer to m 
wish. It will give me something to think 
of besides myself-—and you, Gabriel 
Now I must go to my mother ;” and with 
a mocking smile she left the young may 
alone with his sad thoughts. 

Gabriel was justified in his opinion, 
The young lady was very ill. For gey. 
eral days she lay between life and death, 
Her uncle, Lord Harringford, as he in. 
troduced himself, endeavored in 
way to show his gratitude for the cam 
lavished upon her: and his intense anx- 
ety won pity and a new appreciation from 
his kind hosts. 

“How can you say that you dislike 
and distrust him, Gabriel?” said Katha 
rine to her lover in one of their confiden- 
tial talks. “His love for his niece is 
wonderful. Before she began to mend 
he paced all night before her door, and 
seemed half distracted with the fear that 
she might die. To-day ts the first that he 
has taken any rest.” 

“ And your mother has been up night 
and day; she has a truly kind heart 
But I distrust this Englishman, as you 
say. I notice that after every visit from 
her uncle Miss Evans is reported wore 
Anxiety has other causes than love I 
never notice any tenderness in his manner 
towards her. Perhaps he has the useof 
her money during her life-time. Some 


mercenary motive, I am sure, is at the 


bottom of this wonderful solicitude.” » 
“What a cynic you are!” said 
arine, indignantly. “ You have no right 
to be so uncharitable: My father #4 
good judge of character, and he admire 
and respects Lord Harringford.” 
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x And you, Katharine, see that you do 

allow yourself to admire him, for he 
js unworthy of your respect,” said Gabriel 
sternly ; and without glancing at her, he 
took up his farming tools and left the 


P etharine watched his retreating figure, 
gs he walked across the sunny grass-plot, 
and a smile slowly broke over her face. 
“Gabriel is je.lous,” she said to herself. 
«Men are so stupid. I never liked him 
as well as I do now, that I have some one 
to compare him with. His manners are 
quite as good as Lord Harringford’s, and 
his figure is much better.” ' 

Unconscious of this favorable compari- 
son, Gabriel hoed his patch of corn with 
a heavy heart; and at sunset walked 
home by the beach to quicken his spirits 
with the freshness of the sea breeze, and 
the thud of the surf that was always 
music to his ears. 

“There is that Englishman strolling 
about on the beach banks as usual,” he 
said to himself. “I suppose he sees me 
staring at him, for now he has disap- 

. I wonder what he is up to. I 
ve caught him making surveys and 
drawing odd diagrams on the sand; and 
his crew, when they are not on board the 
yacht, are always digging for mussels in 
the most impossible places. Lord Har- 
i explains that he is a naturalist, 
ing a collection of sea shells; but 
there is evidently some mystery at the 
“pottom of this, and I am determined to 
find out what it is.” 

As Gabriel rounded a projecting cliff, 
he came upon one of the English sailors, 
who was seated in a dejected attitude 
upon a rock. Perceiving Gabriel, he 
sprang hastily to meet him. 

_ “I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, 
slightly raising his cap, “but will you tell 
me how Miss Evans is to-day ?” 

Gabriel was prepossessed by his manner, 
and answered readily: “Not much bet- 
ter, I fear. The exposure of a sea-voyage 
at this season was too much for her.” 
Then, noticing the quick change in the 
other’s face, he added: “I suppose dur- 
ing the long voyage you sailors grew at- 
tached to the handsome young lady. She 
has pretty, gentle ways, I notice.” 

“We saw nothing of her,” said the 
sailor, in a husky voice. “I have been 
trying for days to see you alone. Is there 
any place we can be sure no one will dis- 





turb us? It is very important I should 
have a talk with you.” 

“We are as lonely here as could be 
wished,” said Gabriel, looking curiously 
at the man, whose air of anxious abstrac- 
tion spoke nothing dangerous, but rather 
appealed strongly to his sympathy. “I 
saw Lord Harringford just now strollin 
off towards the house, the fantily are al 
in-doors, and your mates, I suppose, are 
on board at their supper. We shall both 
miss ours, if your story is very long.” 

“You are young and hungry,” said the 
sailor, smiling. “You are not in love, I 
suppose, or if you are, it is that placid 
variety of the universal passion that tends 
smoothly to the goal of marriage, with no 
Obstacles to disturb your peace, or to ac- 
celerate your pulse. You are fortunate; 
but you shall not lose your supper on my 
account. I will only detain you a few 
moments.” 

Gabriel looked at him in amazement. 
His voice and manner had changed at 
once, and he motioned his companion to 
a seat with a lofty wave of the hand. 

“You are surprised,” he said, “and you 
are right in your conjecture. I am not 
what i seem ; my dress is a disguise; my 
movements and accents are all assumed. 
It is a relief to throw it aside for a while. 
But to the point—I know that I can trust 
you; I can read an honest face, and I 
throw myself upon your discretion and 
generosity. If you Sama me, you will 
have done an irreparable injury to two 
wretched and well-nigh desperate beings— 
Hilda Evans and myself. We are en- 
gaged to be married. Our love was 
sanctioned by her dead father. Now she 
is a prisoner in her uncle’s hands, and I 
am in the service of my worst enemy in 
this disguise for the sake of being near 
her, within the sound of her voice, and 
an occasional glimpse of her distant 
figure. I have lived on this for the past 
three months. My endurance is nearly 
at an end. Lord Harringford is a vis- 
ionary; at the same time, he is insanely 
avaricious. His arrival at this place was 
the result of calculation, not of accident. 
He is searching for the buried treasures 
of the famous Captain Kidd, assigned by 
tradition to various points aiong the sea- 
coast of Long Island; but he is directed 
in his search by particular indications 
which he considers infallible, and on 
these directions his success must depend. 
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You smile like a clear-headed, warm- 
blooded young farmer, skeptical of all 
that will not bear the analysis of daylight 
and right reason. Take my word for 
what follows, for it is most painful for me 
to relate it. 

“Hilda Evans, with her father, lost 
health, happiness, and peace of mind. 
Her unclé was left her sole guardian. 
His first step was to separate her from 
her early home and all its associations— 
from me in particular, Our letters were 
suppressed; her movements were kept 
secret from me. It was only through a 
happy chance, and a course of events too 
long to relate to you at present, that I 
learned her condition, and with some in- 
genuity contrived to effect my present 
position. What I have suffered you can 
imagine. She is no longer my bright, 
brave Hilda. Confinement and anxiety 
have preyed upon a constitution organized 
with wonderful delicacy, and quite unfit 
to contend with the misery of her present 
situation. She has not lost her mind— 
heaven forbid!—but her nerves have ac- 
quired that unnatural and morbid sensi- 
tiveness that makes them respond like the 
strings of an olian harp to faint and 
indefinite impressions we of stronger 
frame ignore or deny. She is a clair- 
voyant, my poor Hilda!—in other words, 
she is ill with a nervous disorder un- 
recognized and unprescribed by the 
medical profession. She needs the ten- 
derest and most loving care. Would 
God I could give my life for her! But 
instead of this, her quivering nerves are 
Enred upon with devilish ingenuity. 
he will never recover her health, for 
that is the last thing her uncle desires. 
As a robust, healthy woman, with normal 
heart-beats, Hilda Evans could not serve 
the pu of this gold-seeker. Her 
trances, like those of the Delphic priest- 
ess, serve to direct his movements, and 
are the motive of every undertaking. He 
is now waiting her inspiration to direct 
his discovery of the treasure.” 

“This is a wonderful story,” said Ga- 
briel, “ but your history, brief as you have 
made it, explains some thoughts and 
fancies of my own. I don’t exactly 
understand Miss Evans’ condition, but I 
am very ready to help her in any way 
you can point out.” 

“You can help us, I am sure,” said his 
companion eagerly. “Be ready to take 





advantage of every favorable ogey 
—let the keeper and _ his wife 
as much as possible from under j. 


uncle’s influence; their interest jg hee 


health will excuse a degree of interfep. 
ence. Let their pretty daughter take he 
with her in her rambles along the beach, 
and contrive that she shall spend 
in the open air. I will at the sameg 
endeavor to keep Lord Harringford og, 
cupied at a distance, upon a false scent,” 
“Tt shall be done,” said 
“But have you never, with all your jp. 
genuity, contrived a meeting With * Migg 
Evans?” is 
“ Heaven forbid,” cried his com 
“T know her weak state too we She 
might not survive the emotion of sich g 
meeting in the uncertainity of our preseng 
affairs.” 
“One can bear a great deal of happy 
ness,” said Gabriel. a 
“Just now our happiness might be 
overweighted with distress,” was the m 
ply. “If my plans succeed, I look fop 
ward to a brighter future not far of 
Now we must part. Hold yourself ip 


7 


| readiness to assist me when I give the 


word.” ; 
“You may command me at any time” 
said Gabriel, earrestly. 
His strange companion nodded, pressed 
his hand, and hastened away towards the 
ship’s boat, which was now approachi 
the shore. His bearing and manne 
were again those of a common sailon 
awkward and uncouth, but always a} 
stracted in a grief so evident that his rude 
companions respected it while jesting a 
his expense. : 
After this meeting, things were ¢ 
at the keeper’s house. Without taking 
even Katharine into complete confidence, 
Gabriel contrived that the sailor’s wishe 
should be carried out. Miss Evans m 
longer spent the days upon a lounge, with 
her uncle’s visits to look forward to as the 
only break in their mgr Kathar 
ine insisted that she should share he 
walks; and the sea air, which she shrank 
from at first, she grew to delight in. Her 
uncle was busier than ever in his labom 
as a naturalist, and seemed willing ® 
leave her in the charge of their kim 
hosts, with less inquiry than before ast 
the disposal of her time. ag 
“I see now, Gabriel, that you 
right about Miss Evans,” said Mrs. = 
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jn, 0s they sat together one evening on a 


outside the door, watching the sun- 

set light on the water, “ though where 
any knowledge of doctoring I 

not make out. Look at the two girls 
now, as they come up the road together 


ith their hands full of sea-weed. My 
ine is the picture of health, but 
even that poor, delicate English girl has 
q healthier color in her cheeks, not like 
the feverish flush she had at first. Her 
ways are calmer, and she sleeps better at 


wii 


“If we could get her entirely beyond 
her uncle’s influence, she would do very 
well,” said Gabriel. ‘She seems to dread 
the sight of him, and quite loses her new 
cheerfulness when he is by. She is like 
q timid, trembling little bird, fascinated 
by serpent.” ; 

“Yes, I don’t like the man,” said Mrs. 
Harris, decidedly. ‘“ My husband thinks 
he is all right, but I agree with you, 
Gabriel ! there is something of the serpent 
about him.” 

“Tok, mother,” cried Katharine, com- 
ing up at this moment, “ we have found 
the finest seaweed you ever saw. Miss 
Byans knows. the names of it all, and is 
going to teach us. And what do you 
think we have done? We have both had 
a plunge in the surf. There is no under- 
tow, and Miss Evans was not in the least 
afraid. We kept close to the rope by 
the bathing-house my father arranged 
when he taught me to swim. My pru- 
dence won her confidence, and you see the 
color in her cheeks ?” 
“Hilda!” cried a stern voice from the 
doorway, “is this possible?’ And Lord 
Harringford strode out among the startled 
group, and grasped his hiece’s arm, as if 
claiming an escaped prisoner. 

“Be careful, sir,’ said Mrs. Harris 
boldly ; “do you not see how you frighten 
the young lady? She has been in good 
hands with my Katharine, you may be 
sure. She is a careful, prudent girl, and 
sincerely attached to your niece, as we all 
are. We are delighted with the great 
improvement in her health lately.” 

“But surf-bathing, with her delicate 
ih said her uncle, in a milder tone. 
“You can not understand my intense so- 
licitude, dear Mrs. Harris. The exquisite 
delicacy of Hilda’s organization requires 
other modes of treatment than would 
serve for those less finely constituted. I 





have studied her case for years, and know 
so well the fearful reaction that must fol- 
low the slightest imprudence. Come with 
me to your room, Hilda; I wish to speak 
to you.” 

Gabriel’s face flushed angrily; but the 
affected_solemnity of tender rebuke with 
which Lord Harringford led his niece 
away gave no pretext for interference, 
and the group left. behind tried to talk 
unconcernedly about indifferent topics. 
But long pauses came between their sen- 
tences. 

The air had changed since sunset, and 
the breeze blew fitfully. A bank of 
thunder-elouds on the horizon shone with 
a late reflection, and a pale crescent moon 
hung over the water. 

“This is a dismal night,” said Kath- 
arine. “I feel oppressed as if it were 
going to storm.” At this moment Lord 
Harringford returned with a disturbed 
expression. 

“My niece is ill,” he said, “The re- 
action has come that I foresaw. : Will 
you go to her?” 

Katharine sprang to obey the sum- 
mons. Her mother was occupied with 
some household duty, and had not heard. 
Gabriel followed her to the staircase; 
while Lord Harringford left the house, 
and strode off in the direction of the shore. 

“IfI-can help you, Katharine, let me 
know,” said Gabriel. ‘Tell me’ all that 
occurs. I will wait here on the stairs 
for you.” 

atharine entered Miss Evans’ room. 
The draught caused by the opening door 
blew the white window curtains inward, 
and at first the room seemed empty; but, 
owing accustomed to the dim light, 
Katharine discovered the young girl 
seated in a dejected attitude upon the 
floor. Her head was supported on the 
cushion of a chair, and she moaned from 
time to time like some wounded animal. 
Without raising her head, she seemed 
at once to recognize the young girl’s 
sympathetic presence. 

“Oh, Katharine,” she said, “I wish I 
were dead. I think I am dying.” 

“ Hush, dear,” said Katharine, clasping 
her gently in her arms. “Let me help 
you to the bed. I will give you some 
cordial, and you will soon be better.” 

“Be quiet,” said Hilda, imperiously. 
“Do you not see how hard it is for me to 
control myself? While my uncle was 
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with meI could do nothing. Now I am 
trying very hard to please him. He dis- 
turbs me; he makes me so wretched; but 
after I'am dead perhaps he will think 
more kindly of me. Now, Katharine, if 
you really wish to do me good, do exactly 
as I bid you, without once crossing me or 
questioning me. Draw the blinds; make 
a light; take paper and pen from my 
writing-case, and set down word for word 
what I tell you. Are you ready? Now 
begin. I can see it all, and in a minute 
it may be gone again.” 

Katharine wrote as the young girl dic- 
tated, in a monotonous voice, pausing 
only for her acknowledgment of atten- 
tion. 

“About a hundred rods from this 
house, towards the south, there is a curve 
in the shore, and the cliff seems split and 
broken into a sort of pinnacle. The 
beach widens at the same spot, and is 
strewn with boulders, and heaped thicker 
with sea-shells than elsewhere. The tide 
may take them out before morning, but 
it will not disturb a heavy jagged rock 
that fills one of the breaks in the cliff, as 
if it had been dropped from above, and 
lodged there, with only space on each 
side large enough to reach a hand and 
arm through, and to feel that the 
whole distance of the crevice beyond is 
filled with smooth sand. This réck must 
be moved with levers and picks. If it is 
first raised about six inches, it can be 
easily dislodged. Then the sand must be 
shoveled away, and about four feet from 
the surface will be found a rusty iron pot, 
such as they swing on a crane over the 
fire. This has a cover securely held down 
with iron clamps. Under this cover it is 
spread an inch in depth with scraps of 
aper, sand, and chips. The rest of the 

ettle is full of solid gold pieces of all 
sizes—a fortune, I am sure. I could 
count them, but it would make me crazy 
to try. My uncle may have that pleas- 
ure. Now, uncle, are you satisfied with 
me?” . 

The last words came in a hysterical 
shriek. She raised her head, pressed her 
hands to her forehead, and fell back mo- 
tionless, and apparently lifeless, on the 
floor. 

Katharine rushed to the door. 

“Gabriel,” she cried, “ Miss Evans is 
dead!” 

Her shriek brought her lover to her 





side, and her mother and father ryshajs, 
her aid, attracted by her cries of dishes 

“Hush, daughter, perhaps it’ ig only, 
swoon,” said Mrs. Harris, with deci. 
“ Bring me some hot water and must 


The paper Katharine had writtey, “3 


Hilda’s direction lay unnoticed upon the 


floor. Gabriel picked it up, and affees 


hasty glance at its contents, carefully gg. 
cured it in his vest pocked, waited jg 
room below until hope was reached of 
Miss Evans’ possible recovery, and they 
set off through the gusty darkness for th 
sea-shore. 

If the ghosts of Captain Kidd and his 
boon companions, haunted, as th 
supposed to do, the secret hidin 
of their ill-gotten treasures, on such g 
night they might have been abroad 
Between the flashes of lightning and thy 
instantly recurring and perpetually jp, 
terrupted darkness, Gabriel fancied moy 
than once that he could see the tall, dark 
bearded figure in its peaked hat ang 
brigand-like cloak—-the traditionary ghost 
of the neighborhood. 

A little later, two men armed wih 
spades and picks and levers might hay 
been seen, if any but ghosts had beg 
abroad, engaged in the apparently fruit 
less task of undermining with their lip. 
ited force the solid rock against whi 
the seas of centuries had beaten in vain 
The little crevice which guided ther 
efforts could not be perceived from a dy 
tance, and when the obstructing stonehad 
been lifted and dislodged from its 
the space between the rocks, not lan 
enough for a comfortable seat, appeared 
so unlikely a place of deposit, from ig 
very accessibility and readiness of 
proach, that Gabriel confessed im” 
whisper to his friend, the disguised sailor, 
that the piratical captain had chosen it 
—if indeed their search were founded 
sober reason—with some knowledge of 
human nature. ‘e 

“People never suspect a thing di 
under their nose,” he said. 

Ten minutes’ exploration with pick ant 
shovel in the sandy bottom of the litil 
cave, ten minutes of breathless exp 
tion, and something resisted their effet 
—iron responded to iron. “ Hilda wa 
right,” whispered the sailor between ii 


set teeth; and the hearts of both ma} 


beat violently with the impetuous anit 
of discovery. 
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Ti took but a short time then to disen- 
the heavy iron pot, to loosen the 
on clamps, to brush off the encumbering 
sand and rubbish, purposely heaped no 
doubt to discourage search, but serving 
now only as a fresh incentive to exertion 
link after link in the chain of events 
ved the truth of Hilda’s inspiration. 
Phen came a moment of painful agitation ; 
an inrush of skepticism; a natural pause 
of hesitancy in the final test of their 
ition as wise men or fools. Every in- 
yentor or creator in thought or in the 
ing of matter knows that pause in 
the arm of the balance, before it declines 
towards success or failure. 

The sailor ended it by a bold plunge 
of his fingers far down into the contents 
of the iron vessel. 

“Ts it?—” began Gabriel— 

“Gold!” he cried, with a nervous 
laugh, tossing a handful of bright pieces 
into the air. The lightning brought them 
into visible evidence before they tell, with 
an unmistakable ring, upon the rock. 
Gabriel plunged his hand into the pot to 
feel that rare sensation a miser gloats in, 
thesolid minted pieces slipping like grains 
of wheat through his fingers. For a 
moment they both sat in silence, almost 
stunned by their good fortune. The sailor 
spoke first, springing to his feet. 

“T can fancy how 2 curse clings to 
money such as this,” he said, in a low 
voice. “Are you ever conscious, Gabriel, 
of devilish suggestions that do not reach 
your feelings near enough to tempt you, 
and yet might have ruined men less 
shielded from listening to them, but no 
worse in reality than you or I. I felt 
just now that some one in my place 
might have followed the voice that said 
to me, ‘ Kill this man, and keep this won- 
derful pot of geld to yourself.’” 

“Must I confess?” said Gabriel, with a 
shudder, “the same thought crossed my 
mind. Never in my life before was I 
moved with a grudge against the existence 
of a man or beast that shares God’s earth 
with me.” 

The sailor crossed himself, with a smile 
at the superstitious nature of the act. 

“The devil is in the gold,’ he said. 
“Give me your hand, Gabriel. I owe 
_ more than life for your services to 

ilda. Let us consecrate our wealth to 
love, to benevolence, and to lives of 
simple service to humanity; and now let 





us work with a will, for much remains to 
be done before morning. Lord Harring- 
ford shall find the nest; but the goose 
that lays the golden egg will have flown 
forever.” 

The gold was emptied from its year- 
long resting place, into a common farm- 
basket, which had never borne till now a 
richer harvest than golden ears of corn 
heaped high, or golden pumpkins for the 
service of the eager pigs. It bent and 
strained beneath the unaccustomed weight ; 
but the tvillow withes that framed it were 
young and strong, and bent without 

reaking. The empty pot was now filled, 
in mockery of its former plenty, with 
stones and shells hastily gathered from 
the beach ; the covering of sand and rub- 
bish replaced, the lid secured, and the pot 
returned to its burial-place between the 
rocks. 

“Now comes the tug of war,” said the 
sailor, as he smoothed the sand to an un- 
broken level above it, and stood up, rub- 
bing his hands. “They were men of 
valor in those old times. Do you think 
either of us could have lifted that stone 
and dropped it from the top of the cliff, 
so that it should lodge just so in the open- 
ing? It will be all we can do to shove it 
back in the place with the help of our 
tools.” 

- went bravely to work, however. 
ilda!”—“ For Katharine,” each 
said to himself; and what more powerful 
lever is there in the hand of a good man 
than an earnest, unselfish love for a good 
woman? The stone was in place, and all 
trace of footsteps obliterated, three hours 
before dawn ; and the ghost of the treas- 
ure was laid, no doubt, as all mention of 
the dark-bearded stranger in a pointed 
hat ceased as an article of popular cre- 
dence from about that time. 

“Now, you know your commission, 
Gabriel,” said the sailor, as they neared 
the keeper’s house, where all was dark 
and still. The basket of gold—a heavy 
burden—was temporarily secreted in the 
hay-loft where Gabriel alone had charge. 
¢ The gold-diggers will not look here,” he 
said ; “ trust me to watch it well; and, for 
the rest of this night’s work, never fear 
that we shall fail now that the weight of 
that golden mammon is off our hands 
and minds.” 

They separated with a silent hand- 
clasp, and Gabriel let himself in by the 
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kitchen-door, removed his shoes and coat, 
and purposely overturned a kitchen-pan, 
whose clatter brought Mrs. Harris to the 
door of an adjoining room. 

“Tt is I,” said Gabriel, “ looking if 
there is fire enough to light a candle. I 
could not sleep, and the clock in the hall 
has stopped. 

“It is not time for you to be stirring 
yet,” said Mrs. Harris. “ What a night 
we have had! I thought you were sleep- 
ing after a hard day’s work, and would 
not disturb you when Katharine wished 
me to. The young lady went from one 
fuinting fit to another, and we were afraid 
she would die; but she is sleeping now. 
Lord Harringford has just come in from 
his yacht. It seemed strange that he 
should leave his niece when she was so 
ill; and now it is all I can do to prevent 
his disturbing this precious sleep we have 
all been praying for. He insists he must 
speak to her, and comes every few mo- 
ments to ask if she is awake. That, cer- 
tainly, shows very little concern for her 
health.” 

“I will go and talk to him,” said 
Gabriel. “Perhaps he does not under- 
stand the importance of keeping her quiet.” 

“ Well, do so,” said Mrs. Harris; “ but 
a man of ordinary sense would have un- 
derstood it long ago, from what I said to 
him over and over.” 

Gabriel sprang up the staircase, and 
knocked at Lord Harringford’s door. 
An impatient “ Come in,” invited his en- 
trance, and he found that gentleman un- 
easily pacing the floor, dressed in a yacht- 
ing suit and heavy boots, as if prepared 
for a journey. An iron-bound travelling 
chest stood open in the centre of the room, 
and boxes and cloaks were strewn around. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said Gabriel, “ but 
I could not find an opportunity of speak- 
ing to you before without the knowledge 
of the women, who watch you as closely 
as a cat does a mouse, for fear you should 
disturb their patient’s sleep ; which I hope 
indeed may do the young lady a great deal 
of good. But I could not rest easy until 
I had put into your hands something they 
thought of little importance, and would 
not hear of my bringing to you for fear 
it would make trouble. It is something 
Miss Evans got Katharine to write down 
for her, and it was to be given to you. 
But you must not blame Katharine for 
neglecting it, for it is nothing but none- 





sense, as she says; but—said I to myui 
—perhaps it is a cipher or somethings & 


the kind. You may understand it s. 
at any rate Miss Evans meant it for 
eyes, and here it is.” ) 
Lord Harringford took the 
eagerly, ran his eyes over it, and ¢ 
aside to conceal the emotion of sudden 
joy that crimsoned his face, and made hiy 
breath come in gasps. In a moment hg 
collected himself. +5 
“You are an honest fellow,” he gag 
“Tt is nonsense, as you say, but it has 
confidential meaning, and was written tp 
please me. I am glad to get it, for jt 
assures me that my anxiety on her ap 
count was quite unfounded; and | 
now, that her sound sleep may so refresh 
her that she will be ready to go on board 
my yacht in a few hours, We shall take 
our leave then, if the tide favors. Pleags 
leave word with my landlady to attend to 
the preparation of everything for he 
journey, so that she need not be disturbed 
until the last moment. I will send my 
men to remove my baggage,” so saying 
he quitted the room, and left the house’ 
without a glance behind. ‘5 
“Now no time is to be lost,” said 
Gabriel to himself. Summoning Kath 
arine, who had watched all night at the 
sick girl’s side with unwearied devotion, 
he begged a few minutes conversation 
with her, and so earnest was his manner 
that she complied with a readiness ip 
creased by curiosity. Taking her 


he drew her to a seat beside him on the | 


broad window-seat looking  eastwanl, 
where a faint suspicion of the comi 
dawn lightened the darkness. “Now, 


Katharine,” he said, “I am going tog 
trust you with an important confidenta | 


I know I can depend on your and 
your energy. bid heads often -dalall 
and question; you must listen and obey. 
Miss Evans has a lover to whom she 
devoted. Her uncle has separated them, 
and she is dying of a broken heart. He 
lover is good and honorable, and 

of all confidence. If you were togow® 


her couch where she is lying, it 
between this world and the next, am 


were to whisper in her, ear, 
Phillips is here waiting to see you. ¥ 


uncle is away, and no one will knowé 4 


it, and then before this sudden 
time to turn to doubt, if her lover 


appear alive and well, hope would be 
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rtainty. Now this must be done, 
eae at atta Her life and reason 
dupon it. Do not ask a question. 

il] you help me Katharine?” 

« Yes,” she said, after a moment’s pause. 

Then I will summon Phillips. We 
will wait outside for a signal trom you.” 

Katharine entered the sick room. She 
felt as if ina dream; and what, seemed 
most strange to her was the new feeling 
of selfsurrender, with which she had 

sided her will and judgment, without 

ion, to another’s decision. Gabriel 
yas young and impetuous. Was it right 
that she should take an important step 
without her mother’s knowledge and ap- 
val? Nevertheless she went forward 
4s if impelled by an irresistible force. 

The young lady lay in an uneasy 
dumber. Her face was as colorless as 
the pillow it rested upon. She looked 
frail and spiritual enough to be ready for 
that other world she seemed so near; and 
Katharine hardly dared to call her back 
to the sorrowful consciousness she had for 
the moment escaped. But her presence 
seemed to rouse her without a word. She 
opened her dark eyes, clouded with pain, 
and uttered a low groan. Katharine felt 
a sudden delight in the consciousness that 
her mission was one of consolation. ° 

Bending close to the sick girl’s ear, she 
said in clear distinct tones, “ Randall 
Phillips is here waiting to see you. Your 
uncle is away, and no one will know of 

It was as if the young girl had been 
roused by an electric shock. She started 
to her feet; pressed her hand to her heart; 
and, before the strange light in her eyes 
had time to die into unconsciousness, the 
door opened, and with a wild cry of de- 
light she sprang forward and was clasped 
in her lover’s arms. 

Katharine and Gabriel left the lovers 
alone. The latter went to make some 
necessary preparations for their escape ; 
and Basharine promised to win, in the 
mean time, her mother’s aid and sympa- 
thy. 
As Mrs. Harris, stunned and bewildered 
by her story, was standing by the kitchen- 
door, listening in a vacant way to Kath- 
arine’s whispered explanations, a young 


4 man with a radiant face hurried past her, 


and joined Gabriel, who came from the 
stable, leading two horses saddled and 
bridled ; and a moment later, Miss Evans 





herself, in Katharine’s riding habit, came 
tripping down the stairs. She flung her 
arms about the neck of each of the two 
women, returning Katharine’s kisses with 
interest. 

“Good-bye, you dear people,” she said. 
“We shall meet again very soon.” 

“But, my dear,’ gasped Mrs. Harris, 
“you are to ill for a journey on horse- 
back.” 

“T am well, quite well,” said Miss 
Evans, with a beaming smile, as her lover . 
litted her to the saddle. 

“One can bear a great deal of happi- 
ness, you know, Gabriel,” said Randall 
Phillips, bending from his seat to shake 
the hand of each. 

“ You will find a handful.or so of gold 
in each of your saddle-bags,” whispered 
Gabriel in his ear. “When Lord Har- 
ringford is safely out of the country, 
we will arrange the division mere ex- 
actly.” 

All this had occurred in the space of a 
few minutes, and the horses springing 
into a gentle canter had borne the two 
lovers out of sight betore the sun had 
fairly climbed above the waves, and 
bathed the world in the light of a new 
day. 
a can hardly believe my senses,” said 
Mrs. Harris. “I wish I could wake up, 
and find it alla dream. What will Lord 
Harringford say? You must explain it, 
Gabriel. I have been told nothing, and 
those who have planned it all must bear 
the blame.” 

“Miss Evans left a note fer her uncle 
which, I suppose, will explain it better 
than we can,” said Gabriel. “I will go 
and find one of the sailors, and send it to 
him.” 

As Gabriel neared the shore, the ship’s 
boat was drawn up on the beach, and a 
couple of sailors were just placing in it, 
with religious care, a heavy iron kettle 
fastened with strong clamps. Lord Har- 
ringford stood near directing their move- 
ments. When he saw Gabriel he turned 
quite fiercely upon him. 

“What do you want here?” he asked. 

“Here is a note from Miss Evans,” 
Gabriel exclaimed, presenting it. 

“The devil take her, and you, and all 
who have helped her to this,” cried Lord 
Harringford, grinding his teeth in rage. 
“ This is well timed. Nodoubt she knew 
that the tide had turned, and that I must 
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be off or lose a day, which just now I can 
not afford. At another time I would not 
allow the impudent ‘scoundrel who has 
thwarted me to escape with his life; but 
let her go. I can wish her no worse a 
fate than the life of poverty and privation 
she has chosen for herself. o your 
oars,” he continued, stepping into the 
boat, “and row for your lives.” 

Gabriel lent a willing hand in shoving 
the boat from the shore; then he sat upon 
the sand, and watched them board the 
yacht, the precious kettle being hoisted 
on deck with the utmost care. The 
anchor was raised, the sails unfurled to 
the breeze; but just as the yacht like a 
bird taking flight bent to the impulse of 
the wind, he saw Lord Harringford rush 
on deck like a madman wildly gesticu- 
lating, shaking his clenched fists at the 
shore, and shouting volleys of curses. 
The yacht was put about at his order, the 

< anchor dropped again with rattling chains, 
but here he seemed to hesitate in his com- 
mands. He looked vacantly about him; 
turned with furious gesture upon a sailor 
who approached him ; then stopped, stag- 
gered, and fell upon the deck in a con- 
vulsion, foaming at the mouth. 

All was confusion on board the yacht. 
Lord Harringford was lifted by the 
sailors and carried ‘below to his cabin. 
A knot of men gathered around the mast 
in consultation ; the decision was evidently 
to go forward. Again the anchor was 
raised, the sails turned to catch the wind, 
and the graceful yacht flew seaward like 
a white-winged gull. 

Gabriel watched it until it disappeared, 
his mind busy with speculations. 

“Such a disappointment is enough to 
unsettle his reason,” he said to himself. 
“TI could find it in my heart to pity him, 
if it were not for his unfeeling treatment 
of his niece.” 

A light step on the sand behind him 
did not rouse him from his reverie, until 
a hand fell lightly on hisshoulder. Then 
looking up with a smile, he caught the 
hand that lay there, and pressed it to his 
lips, and drew the blushing Katharine to 
a seat beside him. 

“Well, Gabriel,” she said, “I feel, as 
my mother says, in a dream. Tell me 
all about it, from inning to end.” 

“The beginning, Katharine, is that I 
adore you, and the end is that I am going 
to marry you.” 





“ Oh, oh! 3 said Katharine, “ oa £ 
quite upset by the romantic afinie F 
You think 


4 
& 
have had such a hand in. 
can be taken by storm. You 
care nothing for you.” 

“TI thought so indeed,” said 
gravely, “until last night. WhenIy 
you that you must obey me without ques. 
tion, I felt that more than the SUCCESS of 
our undertaking was at stake. ‘If 
arine loves me,’ I said to myself, ‘ she will 
do this ;’ if not, I knew there was nothing 
in my position to teach ag that ready 
submission a woman yields only 
she gives her heart. It is so natural th 
they should debate and question s 
trifling detail. Their curiosity stands for 
them in place of reasonable in uiry, 
‘Satisfy me in every point, and I wil Use 
my own judgment about doing ag yoy 
wish,’ the Katharine of a year ago would 
have said. Now her cleverness and good. 
ness have secured happiness and peace tp 
four restless human hearts ; for I am yajg 
enough to believe, dear, that I am y 
necessary to you as you are to me.” 

Katharine had listened with downeas 
eyes. Now she raised them shyly. 

“T had no idea you were so 
judge of character,’ she said. “If you 
could satisfy my father’s demands, 
haps, for my part, I should be able to toh 
erate you.” 

“That will not do,” said Gabriel, 
firmly. “I can more than satisfy your 
father, for Iam a rich man. I| can prove 
it to you later. But now I wish to bea 
you confess that you adore me. I will 
not agree to be tolerated.” 

“This is a new tone for you to take” 
said Katharine. “ Your wealth, if you 
really possess it, has made you arrogant 
But I must confess it becomes you yery 
well, and I never knew until this moment 
that—yes—lI do adore you.” 

Their lips met in a long kiss, heartily 
given and returned ; and they sat a long 
time hand in hand in that blissfil state 
of mutual confession in which minute 
are not counted. 

Gabriel’s story was told by degres; 
but it took time and ocular evidence # 
gain its acceptance with the old pe 
A safer place of deposit was found fort 
gold in the county bank, and Phillip’ 
share was carefully secured to him, ab” 
though he refused to take more than a@ 
even half. . 
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Phillips and his beautiful bride had 


been married at a country parson’s after a 


ing’s ride of seventeen miles. They 
osama cottage and farm adjoining the 
, where this happy event took 
jace, ‘and lived lives as retired and 
simple as if their bank aceount had not 
entitled them to a high rank among the 
county magnates, whose consideration they 
won, nevertheless, by deeds of unostenta- 
tious and public-spirited benevolence. 
Katharine and Gabriel were married 
in the succeeding autumn, and Hilda Phil- 
‘ng led the contra dance after the bride, 
dancing down the sanded kitchen with 
glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes that 
suggested nothing of a clairvoyant’s ab- 
normally sensitive nerves. In fact, in 
her happy and carefully-shielded life, she 
had quite lost that dangerous gift;- and, 
although it had brought her a fortune, 
she never regretted accepting in its stead 
the natural and commonplace existence 
of a happy and beloved wife. 


a 
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DEATH OF THE ROSES. 





BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 


—— 


The roses are dying,—- 
Their lips grow pale; 

The zephyrs are sighing 
Adown the vale. 

The starlets are keeping 
Their watch so true; 
The heavens are weeping 

In tears of dew. 


The radiant summer 
Her hauuts would leave, 

And parting thus from her 
Was but to grieve. 

Thus sorrow e’er closes 
Life’s weary day, 

And all the dear roses 
Must fade away. 


But summer returning 
Will on them creep, 

And hope in them burning 
Will break their sleep. 

Thus gladness e’er closes 
The weary pain, 

For all the dear roses 
Will bloom again. 





THE DOCTORS AND PATIENT. 


MRS. 8. L. OBERHOLTZER. 


Aunt Mary Ann F1pps, an old lady. 
Motuz Brown, a young lady. 
Dr. Borrie, phystc- 
Characters, » Dr. Harry Denison, { tans. 
Squisss, Trish ser- 
Bripcet O’ConngL, | vants. 
Scene Isr. 


Aunt Mary Ann (awaiting the ar- 
rival of Dr. Bottle), seated in an arm 
chair, her feet upon a stool; her form 
wrapped in shawls; her head and face 
bound up in a large silk handkerchtef. 

MOoLLIE Brown (a bright young lady) 
seated beside her, reading aloud from 
Lennyson’s poems. 

THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 

Full knee-deep lies the winter’s snow, 

And the winter’s winds are wearily sighing; 

Toll ye the church bells sad and slow, 

And tread softly and speak low, 

For the old year lies a dying—” 

Aunt Mary Ann (interrupting.) Uan’t 
you find anything cheerful to read? It’s 
forlorn enough to sit a dying, without 
having it doled out to me in that sepul- 
chral voice! 

Mollie (turning the leaves.) “The Two 
Voices,” you will prefer this auntie! 

“A still small voice spoke unto me, 
‘Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better not to be?’ 
Then to the still small voice I said—- 

Aunt. Mary Ann. Be still! Tl have 
no more funeral dirges. Henceforth read 
me only novels, if you must read. , Now 

rop me up better! Dr. Bottle ought to 
be here. hat time is it? 

Mollie. Half-past eight. 

Aunt Mary Ann. Rin 
send for Dr. Demijohn. 
day for Bottle. 

Mollie (ringing the bell.) 
has scarcely had time to get here. 
member, it’s four miles. 

Aunt Mary Ann. No matter if it’s 
four hundred. Doctors ought to come 
when they’re sent for! = # 

Enter Squibbs (bowing. ) 

Aunt Mary Ann. Squibbs, go immed- 
iately for Dr. Demijohn. Tell him ['m 
dying. Don’t let the grass grow under 


the bell! Til 


won’t wait all 


But aunt, he 
Re- 


your feet! Do you hear? 
ibbs (bowing.) Yes, madam; your 
word is law. 


(Turning for exit.) 
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Aunt Mary Ann. Squibbs! 

Squibbs (returning and bowing.) Yes, 
Ma’am. 

Aunt Mary Ann, Tell him to bring 
his medicine chest and surgical instru- 
ments along. Make haste, I say! 

Squibbs. _ Rew servant, madam. ( Exit.) 

Aunt Mary Ann. Now take this ban- 
dage off my head, and bathe it with cam- 
phor. It’s dreadful to suffer so much, 
and get no sympathy. 

Mollie. (Removes the handkerchief and 
bathes the forehead.) Is that any relief, 
aunt? 

Aunt Mary Ann. Yes, but you needn’t 
put it in my eyes. Stop! it makes me 
faint. Give me the hartshorn! (Mollie 
hands her the bottle.) Now fix that stool 
better: my ankles ache terribly. 

Mollie (arranging the stool). Won't 
you have a sup of wine? 

Aunt Mary Ann. Yes do, for pity’s 
sake ; bring me a*slice of pound-cake too. 
Why, I’m half famished expecting that 
Dr. Bottle these two mortal hours. Close 
the blinds! I'll sleep while you order it. 

( Curtain falls.) 


ScENE 2p. 


Aunt Mary ANN (in her chair asleep ; 
enter Mollie, accompanied by Bridget, who 
bears a silver waiter of cake and wine.) 

Bridget. And it’s a swate sleep she 
be’s in, Miss! and the brave breeze 
blowin’ over her makes the dear soul 
look as heartsome as a bag of praties. 

Mollie. Just set the salver on the 
table, Bridget. 

Bridget (obeying). But don’t she look 
lovely, Miss? Innocent asa baby. She 
*minds me of a pure wild carrot, so sweet ; 
or a yaller buttercup. Long may she 
bloom! Good luck till her! 

Mollie. She seems easier now. You 
can go. 

Bridget. Sure, an’ she'll want forty 
other things when she begins to eat! 
Squibbs be’s thinkin’ she has the con- 
sumption. She be’s so rapacious, or what 
he calls it. Is the consumption a killin’ 
thing, Miss? 

Annt Mary Ann (waking). Consump- 
tion! Who’s got consumption? If you 
belong to a consumptive family, Bridget, 
I'll not have you about my house. It’s a 
dreadful catehing disease. Mollie, you 
should attend to inquiring into the char- 
acter and ancestors of the servants you 





hire me. It’s shocking to be exposed, & 
the ravages of consumption. 2 

Bridget. I haven’t the consumpg be 
madam. I barely eat enough tokape me 
body and soul together. Sure, an’ Pit 
niver break ye up. . tual 

Aunt Mary Ann. Bridget, what diseag 
did your father die of? aa 

Bridget, He was hanged, madam. By 
the priest forgave him. Peace to his 
soul ! 

Aunt Mary Ann. And your mother} 

Bridget. Sure, an’ she greavyed 
swate soul out. It’s little feelin’ ye hays 
for me sorrow, madam, who have iy, 
thing so lovely around ye. But I deli 
to sarve ye and the young Miss Brown, 

Aunt Mary Ann. Ah!—Squibbs has 
consumption, has he? 

Bridget (tossing her head). I dont 
know nothing about Squibbs. The pais. 
snips is biling dry. I smell ’em, (Ghe 
runs off the stage.) 

Aunt Mary Ann. If Squibbs has op. 
sumption, Mollie, I'll not harbor him 
another day. 

Mollie (bringing the salver). Here, 
aunt, is your cake and wine. 

Aunt Mary Ann (accepting it eager 
and commencing to eat). Poor stuff] 
This wine is half water. Bring mea bot 
tle of champagne, and a pound of fruit 
cake. 

Mollie (turning to obey, meets at the door 
Dr. Demijohn and Squibbs. Squibbs bow — 
and departs. Mollie conducting Dr. Demi- 
john to her aunt). Allow me to intr 
duce Dr. Demijohn, Aunt Mary Ann. 

Aunt Mary Ann. How do you do? 
My name is Mary Ann Flipps, and Pm 
at death’s very door.( She pushes the cake 
and wine from her with an exhausted air.) 

Dr. Demijohn. I am sorry to find you 
so ill, Madam. What seems to be the 
trouble? Do you suffer much pain? 

Aunt Mary Ann. Pain! why I cant 
rest a minute. My head aches ready 
split. My limbs are cramped to distrae 
tion; every bone in my y seems a 
though it were broken. Oh misery! Give 
me the hartshorn, Mollie! (She receivesit — 
and revives). . 

Dr. Demijohn. We can soon check the 
disease, I think, madem. You are suffer 
ing from cephalalgia and acute ue 
I will write you a prescription. ( a 
pencil and paper from his pocket, and writes” 
a moment, hastily ; hands it to Aunt Mary” 
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7 dna, who has weanwhile groaned audibly). 


That, madam, is an unfailing remedy. 

Aunt Mary Ann (pushing t towards 
him). Read it; I reckon it’s Latin or 
Greek. A 

Dr. Demijohn. On the contrary, 
madam, it is plain English. (Reads.) 
Extract hyoscyamus, 10 grains; extract 
yalerian, 30 grains ; quinine, ipecac and 
capsicum, 10 grains each. Made into 20 
ils, Take one every three hours. It 
is difficult to determine the occasion of 
this peculiarly aggravating affection. And 
nowin regard to your other ailments, which 
are probably closely allied to this. 

Aunt Mary Ann. I have the rheuma- 


Dr. Demijohn. Chronic perhaps. Ah 

It is really an out- 

growth of the megrims. We will soon 

ive that a ticket of leave. (He opens 
kis medicine chest and produces a small 
vial of liniment; shaking i he gives it to 

her). Apply this liniment four times a 

day with your own hands, and you will 

find immediate relief. 
Aunt Mary Ann. 

reach down there. 
Dr. Demijohn. I trust not, madam. 

(To Mollie.) Mollie, Miss Brown, may I 

speak to you a moment? 

Mollie. Certainly. (They step aside 
and converse in a low tone.) 

(Enter Dr. Bottle and Squibbs. Dr. 
Bottle looks daggers at Dr. D. and Mol- 
lie, who do not notice him.) 

Squibbs. (Bowing.) Dr. Bottle, ma- 
dam! ( Exit Squibbs. 
Dr. Bottle. (Advancing, takes Aunt 

Mary Ann’s hand.) Happy to meet you, 

my most patient of patients! I regret 

exceedingly the unavoidable delay which 
prevented my coming the moment your 
messenger arrived. A fellow named 

Briggs took that inconvenient time to 

break his arm, and these poor demons 

must be attended to. I beg your pardon, 
madam, for the expression! How are 
you feeling? Not very bright, I fear. 

Aunt Mary Ann. I suffer beyond de 
scription. Dr. Demijohn has just pre- 
scribed for me. Mollie, Mollie? Where 
is that prescription ? 

(Mollie and Dr. D. start in surprise and 
come forward. ) 

Mollie. Good-morning, Dr. Bottle! I 
will get it for you, aunt. 

Dr. Demijohn. Good-day, doctor! (Shak- 


It will kill me to 





ing hands.) A bright morning.. There'll 
be a shower before night. 

Dr. Bottle. Possibly, sir! Good-morn- 
ing! 

(Mollie gives the prescription to her 
aunt.) 

Aunt Mary Ann. 
of liniment too. 

(Mollie obeys, and Aunt M. A. hands it 
wlth the prescription to Dr. Bottle.) 

Dr. Bottle. (Shakes the vial, and re- 
movesthe cork.) Humph! Teneriff’s col- 
chicum wine for rheumatism! You'd 
better bathe with turpentine and vinegar. 
I beg pardon, Dr. Demijohn ; but this 
lady has been my patient for years. She 
is suffering from a continuous chronic 
hypochondriasis. You must endeavor to 
ride out this fine weather, Miss Flipps! 
Ha, this prescription is very fair for a be- 
ginner! Dr. Demijohn, I wish you suc- 
cess! There is a man named Briggs, who 
needs medical attendance at Stony Cut. 
I recommended you tothem. They were 
hastening for you when I left, and are 
doubtless at your lodgings now. 

Dr. Demijohn. (Aside.) Lodgings and 
poverty patients, kind, indeed! (Aloud to 
Aunt M. A.) Then, my dear madam, if 
I can be of no further service to-day, I 
wish you all good-morning. (Bowing, with 
a smiling glanee towards Mollie, he departs, ) 

Aunt Mary Ann. (Conjfidently to Dr. 
Bottle.) I think, Doctor, Squibbs has 
consumption, and I'll get it. 

' Dr. Bottle. Squibbs consumption! Why 
he’s as hearty as a brick. Looks as if ° 
he would live for seventy years yet. 

Aunt Mary Ann. Appearances are de- 
ceitful. I must have him examined, 
Docter. He’s not safe to have around. 
Ring the bell, Mollie! 

(Mollie rings, and Squibbs enters bow- 
ing.) 

pe Mary Ann. Squibbs, have you got 
the consumption? 

Squibbs. Your pardon, madam! 

Aunt Mary Ann. No! I'll never par- 
dyn you for bringing that terrible disease 
here ; (rising up) never! never! You kill 
me (she sinks into her seat). 

Dr. Bottle. Miss Flipps thinks you have 
consumption, Squibbs. 

Squibbs. Of bread and meat, sir? 

Dr. Bottle. No:—that you’re sick. 

ibbs. I never was healthier, sir. 

Aunt Mary Ann. A sure sign of gal- 

loping consumption, Doctor. 


Bring me the bottle 
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Dr. Bottle. Come here, Squibbs! (Dr. 
puts his ear to one of Squibbs’ lungs). Now 
- one, two, three. ibbs counts eight 

vigorously). That’s all right! Now the 
other lung! (Sounds it with his hand, 
knocking as though at a door.) 

Squibbs. Arrah! That hurts. 

Dr. Bottle (puts his ear down). Now, 
count three again. (Squibbs counts six 
very loud). Stop! You can go out doors 
and count a thousand. Your lungs are 
perfectly sound. He'll never die of con- 
sumption, Miss Flipps, as long as the 
world stands. (Hit Squibbs.) Now I 
will order a carriage for you this after- 
noon. I wish you to ride to the park. 

Aunt Mary Ann. But I can never go, 
I’m not able, Doctor. 

Dr. Bottle. Trust me for that; I'll 
come and see you off at three o ‘clock. 

( Ourtain falls.) 


ScENE 3p. 


(Dr. Demijohn and Mollie Brown stand- 
ing in the same room.) 

Mollie. Now excuse me awhile, Ha 
Aunt’s sleep is over, and Dr. Bottle will 
take her to drive, for she refuses to go 
with Squibbs. I must assist her to pre- 
pare and start. 

Dr. Demijohn. I will disappear also 
presently. (He kisses his hand to her, as 
she smiling runs off the stage.) 

Dr. Demijohn. _ A miserably unsuitable 
place this is for Mollie; dependent on . 
whims of her old aunt, and obliged 
entertain the conceited Bottle. 


rl r 
them a practical example of skill this 


afternoon. (Ezit.) 

(Enter Dr. Bottle and Squibbs from the 
other side.) Squibbs (bowing). Be seated, 
sir. The ladies will be in soon (turns to 
depart). 

Dr. Bottle. Here a minute, Squibbs! 
( Gives him a bank note.) Take this, and 
if Dr. Demijohn comes here again, tell 
him Miss Mollie declines to see him. Do 
you understand. 

Squibbs (viewing the note). Yes, sir. 

Dr. Bottle. Will you do it? 

Squibbs. Yes. sir. (Ezit.) 

Dr. Bottle. (Laughing.) Now that 
little matter is fixed. To tell the truth, 
Demijohn must not come here. 

(Enter Miss Flipps appareled for a ride, 
hobbling slowly, supported by Mollie and 


Bridget.) 
Aunt Mary Ann. (To Mollie, sharply.) 





There, you ruin me. You give dow 
when I bear the least weight on ys 
You’ve no more strength than g 
stalk. A pretty prop for a sick woman 

Dr. Bottle. (Advancing.) Miss Pj = | 
you should not expect your niece to gy 

post you. It is radically wrong. ld 

her place) ly is Squibbs? ee: 

nt Ma nn. I won't have hin. 
he’s dengunes. - 

Bridget. Madam be thinkin’ he 
the consumption, an’ she gived him ¢ 
ticket of leave. He’s grievin’ over j 
now sure. 

Dr. Bottle. Hallucination! Why a 
has not the least predisposition tn con. 
sumption. It is not contagious, at 
rate. Ill have him examined by a doun 
physicians. There’s the carriage; Ting’ 
for Squibbs! 

Aunt Mary Ann. I won’t go with him, 
I will ride ac with you, doctor! . 

(Dr. Bottle looks diea ippointed, appeab 
ingly towards Mollie.) 

Mollie. (Lauphiny) Certainly, dog 
tor, you can take better care of aunt thay 
Squibbs. 

Dr. Bottle. Ah, yes, perhaps—but ] 
had other engagements. 

Aunt Mary Ann. Then I'll send fy 
Dr. Demijohn. 

Dr. Bottle. Never mind, Miss Fij 
I can take you if we start immedi 
( They move on across the stage.) 

Aunt Mary Ann. Oh, it’s dreadful 
be dragged over the country half dead! — 
Why couldn’t you let me sleep? 

Dr. Bottle. Well, perhaps it would kk 
more beneficial for you to rest, after all. 

Aunt Mary Ann. I tell you I wont 
rest now; I'll ride. (Having reached te 
door, they go out.) 

Dr. Bottle. (Turning to Miss Mollie) 
Please ring for Squibbs to hold the home 
We will ride around the park an hour,” 

Aunt Mary Ann (groans, though los to 
view). Mortal hour! 

Mollie (rings, and Squibbs bows in). Dr 
Bottle wishes you to hold his hom 
Squibbs. Don’t go near Aunt Mary Ann ~ 
though. 

eis. Yes, ma’am (bowing). (Exi) 

ollie. This is a bitter, unco 
life—little comfort in it save an ional 
limpse of Harry. I have no regretit” 
fea eaving it for a brighter, soon. ae 

(Enter Bridget.) Now, Miss, 
off! Can’t ye take a bit of peace 
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one: a wee stroll, or be writin’ a 

odie Y have a lovely luncheon fer ye, 

yer swate heart! The madam 

gorrits ye entirely. Id rather bate with 

g whole nest full of bumble-bees. Can I 

do anything fer ye, Miss? It’s Bridget 
@’Collen will be true to ye till the end! 

Mollie. Bridget, I am going to ride to 
my father’s with Dr. Demijohn this after- 
noon. I am going to marry Dr. Demi- 
iohn, Bridget ; can you keep the secret ? 
M Bridget. Bless ye, Miss! I would 

ard it with me life only for Squibbs: 

ts so lonesome like. 

Mollie. Oh! you may tell Squibbs. 
Aunt discharged him, and Dr. Demijohn 
wants him to live with us in a few weeks. 

Bridget. Oh, for the love of the holy 
mother! That will be illegant! But it’s 
a sorra time I’ll have with the madam. 
An’ she will soon be orderin’ me till the 
roads; and Dr. Bottle will have ivery- 
thing till attend to. 

Mollie. I hope not, Bridget. Aunt 
must go to her sister’s in the country. I 
think she needs a change of air. 

(Enter Dr. Demijohn.) The coast is 
clear, Mollie ; shall we go? 

Mollie. Yes, Harry, I have written a 
note to Aunt in case we do not return to- 

ight. Here, Bridget, I put it on the 
table. Tell her I hope to come back. 

Bridget. I'll tell her, Miss, yer father 
is sick, an’ sint fer ye; that yer swate 
mither fell ferninst the cellar-steps, an’ 

er sister have the consumption. 

Mollie (laughing). That’s too kind, 
Bridget. Good-bye. Remember the note. 

Bridget. An’ that I will, Miss (she 
seizes Mollie’s hand, and covers it with 
kisses. Dr. Demijohn looks slightly amused 
and jealous). 

Mollie (going out). My wraps are in 
the hall, Hear. (Exit Mollie and Dr. 
Demajohn.) 

(Enter Squibbs.) 

Bridget. Arrah, Squibbs, it’s a pretty 
pass the house is comin’ to, wid yourself 
an’ Miss Mollie goin’ out o’ it! 

Squibbs. An’ would you be goin’ ‘long 
wid me, swate Bridget? Come, me 
darlint, as Miss Mollie ’companies the 
doctor. b 

Bridget. Arrah, Squibbs, an’ it’s de- 
mented yer must be wid yer new fortune. 
Here I must be drippin’ in tears, wid the 
old mistress, while ye go flirtin’ ’round 
wid the new kitchen lasses, an’ bowin’ to 





the lords an’ ladies, forgittin’ intirely yer 
Irish blood. 

Squibbs. Forgit me Irish blood an’ yer 
dear heart! Sure, niver a bit of it! 
Bless yer faint faith, me Bridget! I’m 
proud of me Irish blood, an’ me brogue 
too if ye will; but would ye have me be 
talkin’ the swate tongue to me betters? 

Bridget (throwing up her head). An’I 


miver sed I’d have ye at all, ye scamp ye! 


Squibbs. Och, Biddy me dear, don’t 
fly up so! See this love of a ring that I 
jest brought ye (holding a ring in his 

nd). It’s a beauty, me jewel. 

Bridget (approaching and taking it). 
Why, it’s a lovely bit of a thing, an’ just fits 
me finger! Where did ye find it, honey ? 

Squibbs. Sure, an’ I bought it at the 
erp beyont, wid the five dollars Dr. 
Bottle gived me. I telled Dr. Demijohn 
*bout the money, an’ he sed the most 
likely thing to do was to buy a ring fer 
me sweetheart wid it; an’ does it fit ye, 
me darlint? 

Bridget (tossing her head). 
it fits well enough. 


Sure, an’ 


Squibbs. An’ will ye wear it fer the 
love of me, honey ? 
Bridget. Niver a bit, Squibbs. I'll 


wear it fer the shiney gold. 

Squibbs. Arrah, Biddy, ye are always 
the same, an’ ye fly like a match. Good 
luck an’ good-day till ye (moving towards 
the door). 

Bridget (following-him). Squibbs, dar- 
lint, ye wouldn’t go, would ye? I’ll come 
the length of the gardin wid ye. The 
madam an’ Dr. Bottle will be soon re- 
turnin’. It looks to me, Squibbs dear, the 
doctor is thinkin’ more ’bout young Miss 
Mollie than the old madam. The de- 
catefiul one’s sometimes deceaved, fer her 
heart is all tooked up. 

Squibbs. It’s hard to have a woman’s 
whéle heart tooked up, Biddy ; ye never 
know when they’re full I must be 
leavin’. Will ye come? (Ezxit together.) 





WINNING A WAGER. 


LOUISE ALEXANDER. 
There was something in Daisy Greg- 
ory’s sweet face that inspired one with a 
belief in the owner’s truth and goodness ; 
and such was Dr. Ashford’s conviction, as 
he gazed with wistful earnestness into 
those shy grey eyes. 
“Why, Daisy,” he said, as his strong 
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lm closed over her slim hand with the 
rm clasp of an old friend. “Three 
years have made a wonderful change in 
ou. Do you remember what a shy and 

timid little creature you were in the old 
days?” And the young man’s voice 
assumed a tone of unmistakable tender- 
ness. 

“Another of the failings I have never 
outgrown, I fear,” said the girl, with an 
_ answering blush and smile. . 

' But an agreeable and unusual failing 
to meet with in these days,” remarked the 

oung man, with grave approval, while 
hie eyes drank in the beauty of the small, 
proud head, crowned with its wealth of 
soft brown plaits; the low arched brow, 
carnation-tinted cheeks, and lips that were 
curved into lines of infinite sweetness and 
beauty. 

These two had been boy and girl lovers 
in their early school days, until young 
Walter Ashford had gone abroad, to 
prosecute his studies further in the hos- 
pitals of Paris. And this was their first 
meeting after a three years’ separation, at 
an evening party, given by a mutual 
friend. Perhaps each was endeavoring 
to adjust the old ideas with the new, as 
they stood clasping hands, gazing into 
each other’s eyes. But suddenly a gen- 
tleman, arrayed in the extreme height of 
fashion, interposed himself before Dr. 
Ashford’s vision, and with immense em- 
pressement laid claim to Miss Gregory’s 
hand for the quadrille. 

Left to himself, Walter Ashford gave 
himself up to pleasant meditations, which 
were suddenly interrupted by voices close 
at hand; and the first words that he dis- 
tinguished, were being uttered by the 
woman who for the last half hour had 
been in his thoughts. 

“Indeed, Mr. Marcelle,” she was saying 
gayly, “I forewarn you not too strongly 
to excite my cupidity to-night. A hun- 
dred dollars, for simply making a guy of 
one’s self, is rather a tempting proposal.” 

“But I assure you I am thoroughly 
in earnest,” interrupted a masculine voice, 
with a slight drawl. 

“T wager that. you could not be per- 
suaded to walk down Chestnut street at 
an hour of fashionable promenade with 
even say—a parasol, or pair of gloves 
that did not correspond with the rest of 

our costume.” 

“And I agsure you, that you may select 















the most outré, objectionable oneg 
can discover, Mr. Marcelle, and that you 
may already consider it ‘a thing 
lished,’” answered Miss Gregory 
aughing decision, as another eat 
forward to claim her for the ae a 
then, to Walter Ashford’s great relief jie 
was once more left in quiet ‘ont oko 
the me window, inside whose curtaingd mg, 
cess he had been held an. inyol s 
listener. — 
And this was the woman, he 
with mingled bitterness and dis i 
whose keeping he had thought to gine 
happiness of his life; and here wag his 
awakening. Already he had woven 9 
fair day-dream, concerning this mergg 
nary creature, who for a paltry sum of — 
money was willing, perhaps even ambj. 
tious, to make an exhibition of herself _ 
upon a public thoroughfare. 
* 


CCam. 


* 

It was a lovely March afternoon, and 
Chestnut Street was thronged with 

romenaders, among the number 

Valter Ashford slowly wending hig 
towards Broad Street, and just in time to 
bestow a very cold and distant bow 
Miss Gregory. The quick blush of ¢op. 
fusion had rushed into her cheeks, and 
as suddenly left them pale again,.as her 
eyes met his dark gaze of disapproval; 
for Miss Gregory was to-day fulfilling 
the conditions of her wager, and Mr, 
Marcelle, driving up and down in the fall 
glory of his mail phzeton, was there to 
witness its fulfilment. 

Miss Gregory was faultlessly attired in 
dark blue velvet, but in her hand she 
carried a pea-green sunshade. i 
with gloves of the same hue, formed ¢ 
tout ensemble so unexpected, that ladies 
shrugged their shoulders and. stared in 
amazement, and even gentlemen turned 
to look again at the lovely patrician face 
under the pea-green umbrella. . 

And this was the girl whom he had 
pictured to himself too pure and innocent 
to be contaminated by the world’s spirit 
of self-interest, of self gain. Yet it was 
impossible for him to conceal from him 
self that he still loved this mercenary 
and worldly girl, and with a sudden | , 
poles Walter Ashford turned and followed — 

er—the green sunshade serving’ aa 
conspicuous guide, as it kept on its 
unswerving way. Re 

The expression in the girl’s pale fact 
i 
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had puzzled him, and set him to work to 
speculate upon her evident desire to win 

is wager. He remembered that her 
father, Admiral Gregory, had the reputa- 
tion of being like Barkis—“a little near.” 
Could it be that Daisy had got into debt, 
and could find no other means of getting 
qutof it? But this did not justify her 
in Dr. Ashford’s mind, who required a 


" grupulous nicety of conscience, a delicate 


and refined modesty, in his high ideal. 

But in Miss Gregory’s face he had 
fhiled to perceive any enjoyment of her 
own situation; there was rather a statu- 

determination to go through with 
the ordeal—a certain proud dignity of 
demeanor,’ that seemed to forbid curiosity 
or open comments upon her appearance. 

So, at length, she reached the end of her 
self-imposed task, and turning rapidly 
down a narrow by-street, Dr. Ashford be- 
held her disappear within a small house, 
whose door opened from the street. As 
she did not come forth again, Dr. Ashford, 
who was in a complex state of indecision, 
slowly drew nigh the house, and hearing 

t sobs and cries issuing from the par- 
tially closed door, he did not stop to con- 
sider further, but hastily entered. 

There was Miss Gregory, with the 
sweet tears of compassion streaming down 
her cheeks, endeavoring to raise from the 

d a poor woman, who was literally 
kissing the hem of her garment, while 
three or four little children of various 
sizes had lifted up their shrill young voices 
to aid the general clamor. 

“Oh! Doctor,” said the girl, forgetting 
her surprise in the relief of seeing him, 
“come and help me; I have been so in- 
considerate, and this poor woman is quite 
overcome.” 

And Dr. Ashford, sufficiently bewil- 
dered, advanced and assisted the woman 
to arise. 

“Sure, and the young lady is an angel 
from heaven, sir,” cried the poor soul, 
breathlessly, as she raised her hands, as 
if in prayer, to blushing Miss Daisy. 
“And sir, if it had not been for that dear 
lady, me and my little children would 
have been turned into the street to-mor- 
row, and here she has given me a hun- 
dred dollars.” 

And so at last Dr. Ashford understood 
why Daisy Gregory had accepted Mr. 
Marcelle’s wager. 


Later, when they were alone in Miss 
Voucvu—25 





Gregory’s luxurious parlor, he determined 
to learn his fate. 

“Daisy,” he said, very gently, “ three 
years ago, when I went abroad to prepare 
myself more fully for a professional 
career, I longed to tell you that I loved 
you, but I dared not. Vink youth and 
innocence placed a restraint upon my lips 
that caused my love to sink yet more 
deeply within my heart; there was no 
one, in all the months that I was absent 
from you, that for a moment held your 
place. I came home again to find—” 

“That I had disappointed you,” cried 
poor, over-wrought Daisy, with a sudden 
flood of tears. “Oh! Walter,” she cried, 
piteously, between her sobs. “ What must 
you think of me from what you saw to- 
day !” 

“Think of you,” interrupted the young 
man, his dark eyes all aglow with the in- 
tensity of his earnestness. “That you 
are an angel, or rarer still, a thoroughly 

ood woman.” 

“But Walter,” persisted the girl, tear- 
fully. “You need not think I did not 
see the disgust and contempt in your face 
when I met you to-day upon the street.” 

“Forgive me, then,” the doctor said, 
very penitently. “ Unwillingly, last night, 
I overheard a portion of your conversa- 
tion with that man Marcelle.- I did not 
know your motive, but after the scene I 
witnessed an hour ago, your action 
assumes heroic preportions, my Daisy.” 

“Oh! no,” said the girl, with a sweet 
grave light shining in her clear eyes; 
“only the thought flashed into my mind 
that by a small sacrifice of my pride and 
vanity I could make that poor woman so 
happy ; and it was the only way that I 
could help her. There was no one I 
could ask to give me all that money ; and 
ee a 4 

“ And so,” said Dr. Ashford, kissing 
tenderly the sweet quivering mouth, “ you 
will marry me, and as they say in the 
old story-book, ‘ We will be happy for- 
ever after.’” 

And they are very happy. 


a 
& 





THE consciousness of being loved softens 
the keenest pang, even at the moment of 
rting ; yea, even the eternal farewell is 
robbed of half its bitternes when uttered 


‘in accents that breathe love to the last 


sigh.— Addison. 
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TWO PLANS. 


BY EMMA LEDOHR. 


MY PLAN. 


—tAs Fred has at last returned, you will see 
him again, and will, I hope, like him very, very 
much, I have a charming plan, Mabel dear, 
which cannot be executed without you, so don’t 
delay, but come to me at once. 

Always your loving Exrnor. 
To Miss Mabel Deane.” 

“T am sure she will come,” I think as 
I seal my letter with a feeling of satis- 
faction. “Fred, I can plainly see is half 
in love already, and she must and 
shall like him. They are so well suited 
to one another, that I shall spare no effort 
to carry out my plan.” 

I am sitting in the library window, 
where I have been writing various notes 
of invitation, to the carefully chosen few 
who are to visit my father and me at our 
home on the Hudson. Mabel Deane is 
my dearest friend, and I have begged 
her to come at once to help prepare 
for my guests, and to entertain them 
while they are here, with her charm- 
ing ways and clever tongue. Then too 
there is my plan. Mabel is not rich, nor 
is her home a happy one, so, when we 
left school ‘last June, I determined that 
my first care should be to find some 
one who would love my Mab and make 
her happy. Now the very man | am in 
search of, has appeared in the person of 
Fred Hathaway, once my friend and 
companion, for as children we were play- 
mates. I, however, went away to school, 
and he to college, and from there to Ger- 
many. 

In this way seven years passed, and we 
had not not met until a week ago, when, 
his return being unexpected, he came to 
us until his own house, which is near by, 
should be ready. 

He is lying in a hammock on the broad 
balcony just outside the window. Tall 
and slender with curling brown hair, 
merry dark eyes and finely-arched eye- 
brows; his lips just parted in a faint 
happy smile, as he — dreamily into 
the tree-tops. Thinking of Mabel no 

doubt. 

Turning away, I sigh unconsciously, 
“If only he remembered—” Then a 
sudden thrill stirs me, “ Perhaps it is not 
Mavel, perhaps—maybe—” 





. ax y : 
Ah! ’tis I who am dreaming noy, 7 


ee little Elinor Harding, with ty 
air of no particular color, and gy. 
burned face and hands; she, my 
graceful Mabel, whose clear blue eyes 
golden hair would surely win the stoutest 
heart. Besides, he has forgotten oyp 
childish vows, or rather evident} still 


thinks of me as the child he left'so many 


years ago, tant mieux. 

I send off my-notes, and rushi 
rouse that lazy Pred from his day 
for a game of tennis, which etfectuali 
puts flight to my silly thoughts, . 





FRED'S PLAN. 

My guests have been here and 
While they were here, I had many op. 
portunities of leaving Fred and 
alone together, as Fred slightly sprained 
his knee jumping over the tennis net, 
Nothing was easier than to send Mabel to 
act as secretary, or to read aloud, durj 
some of the long hours he lay a prisoner 
on the lounge in the library ; for three 
weeks they have been constantly together, 
Mabel has much to say in praise of his 
patience and gentleness, and he, I am 
sure, adores her. Often slipping away, | 
would catch a strange glance from Fred’s 
eyes. He is yery grateful, I think, for 
these téte-a-tétes and little dreams. What 
a lonely life I lead for his and Mab’s 
sake, or how hard it was sometimes to 
run away ! 

This morning we are a quartette once 
more. Fred, coming in to breakfast, 
brings a half-blown red rose. For a 
moment he stands ; then turning to Mabel, 
“Will you wear it, Miss Deane. Elinor 
would not care for my rose.” 

She takes it with a smile, but moving 
away presently, it falls unnoticed to the 
floor. 

A glance shows me Fred buried in the 
newspaper, and hastily snatching the 
fiower I run to my room. 

“Tt would be a pity should such 4 
beautiful rose be trampled upon ‘and 
crushed. Elinor would not care for his 
flower, indeed. Why will Fred always 
treat me like a child?” 

The tears spring to my eyes, and I 
fling myself mournfully into a chair by 
the window. I ought to be happy, my 
plan, apparently, is about to be crowned 


‘ with success; surely I am not regrettimg | 
that. Oh! no, only the hot weather | 
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i _— 
mething has made me nervous, and 
Wttle slights are hard to bears: « y ~) 

Before long I see Mabel crossing the 
Jawn to the shrubbery. Fred, lying in 
the hammock moodily turning the leaves 
of a book, after a moment’s hesitation 
and a glance at my window, doubtless to 
see if 1 am likely to interrupt him, follows 
with rapid strides. 

After a while I join them. Fred cuts 
short the poem he is reading and rises as 
if to leave. Snddenly he turns and drops 
on the grass beside me. ; 

“You have been away a long time, 
Elinor; we have missed you.” 

He is evidently a little remorseful for 
having neglected his hostess, so I answer 
carelessly, to ease his conscience from all 
discomfort on that score. 

After luncheon Fred asks me to ride 
with him. As he speaks his eyes question 
mine strangely. What does it mean? 
Ah! and without hesitation I refuse, 
adding : 

“Mabel, however, would be happy to 
Tailors well.” Quietly. And turning 

ly, Fred leaves the room to order 
oy dl pleased, without doubt, with 
my substitute. * * * * *K * * 

In the evening, feeling tearful and un- 
happy, I slip away to the summer house 
overhanging the river, and laying my 
head on my arms, give way to the bitter 
tears that have trembled all day upon my 
lashes. Here I lie, unconscious of all but 
my own sad and lonely self, when sudden, 
hasty steps bring me to my feet, and dry 
my tears. In another instant, Fred 
Hathaway's arm is round me, and my 
head rests on his shoulder. 

“Why, Nora, my little brownie, what 
is the matter?” 

“No! no! Go back; its nothing,” I 
ery, breaking away from his encircling 
arm; and as if to contradict my words, 
the tears flow again with renewed force. 

Fred is kneeling beside me; both my 
hands are in his, and with anxious eyes, 
he is endeavoring to gain one look in my 
tear-stained face. 

“My darling, don’t sob that way, but 
tell me what is the matter.” 

“Nothing, I tell you; go back to 
Mabel, and leave me in peace,” I say, 
hatefully. 

“No, Nora, I shall not go back or 
leave you until you have answered one 





question—one little question that I fol- 
lowed you here to ask. Why do you 
shun me, Nora? In what have I offended? 
My arrival is but a signal for your flight. 
My requests are slighted and my invita- 
tions disdained. I have tried in vain to 
ask you this before. You are more cruel 
than you know, little.girl, for I love you, 
love you, darling. When you are away I 
am unhappy and lonely, and listen onl 
for your returning footsteps; lately, 
have listened often in vain. Has my dar; 
ling forgotten her promise, given so long 
ago?” 

“But, Fred—why, Fred,’ I stammer, 
in amazement, “I thought of course it was 
Mabel.” 

“Mabel! Oh, no, it is some one quite 
different I love, and she has been unkind 
to me, avoids me, and even when I find 
her in tears—” 

“Oh! Fred,” I interrupt, “I have been 
so unhappy.” 

“ Have been, but are not I hope. Look 
once in my eyes, sweetheart, that I ma 
know. Do you love me, Nora? Speak 
but one little word ; if yes; be it ever so 
low I shall hear it.” 

Slowly I raise my eyes, as he still holds 
my hands, until they rest upon his, eag- 
ally awaiting my answer, and softly, very 
softly whisper : 

a Yea.” 


Then they fall before two radiant black 
ones, and quick, hot kisees fall on my un- 
resisting lips, face and eyelids. 

“My darling, my own little wife. 

ae le ee ee ee ee 

Mabel is not so much susprised as I 

had expected, and tells me then for the 
first time, of a “somebody,” named 
George; and shows mea ring that: “ Ny 
not having quite consented as yet,” s 
does not wear. 
My last doubts are at rest, and “my 
plan” being brought to an abrupt con- 
clusion, I am content to be happy after 
“ Fred’s plan.” 


a 
> 


A Mryp quite vacant is a mind dis- 
tressed.— Cowper. 

Ir Satan ever laughs, it must be at hy- 
pocrites; they are the greatest dupes he 
has.— Colton. 

Tue chains of habit are generally too 
small to be felt till they are too strong to 
be broken.—Ben /ohnson. 
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A anp B. 
PENWIPER. 

For this penwiper, take the bottom of a box, 
cover it over with scarlet cloth, and fill the un- 
der side with layers of flannel pinked out around 
the edges to wipe the pen upon; then make a 
double box-plaited ruche of cloth pinked on 
each edge and put around the side; the top 
piece is embroidered in different colored silks, 
with a butterfly in the centre; a quarter of the 
top, full working size is given in design A. 

. C. 
ORNAMENT FoR Dress OR. BONNET. 

The design is cut out in cardboard, covered 
with cotton wadding and black silk ; over this 
black or colored beads are sewn, as shown in 
illustration. The cost of making these orna- 
ments is very trifling, and they add very much 
to the trimming of a dress, wrap, or bonnet. 

D. 
Design ror Tipy or Sora CusHion. 

This design for a tidy or sofa cushion is to be 
worked upon black silk or wool canvass, in the 
shades of color appropriate to a horse’s head ; 
the border is also shaded. It can be worked in 
crewels or arrasene. If desired, linen or java 
canvass can be used without shading the pat- 
tern, the work being done in one color, which 
will insure its washing better ; of course, this is 
where a wash tidy is preferred, as it often is. 

E, F, G. 
Cask ror UmBrRELLAS, CANES, ETC. 

The case is of grey linen. stitched into com- 
partments for holding a number of umbrellas, 
sunshades, etc., intended as an easy aid to car- 
rying about these necessary articles while trav- 
eling. A border is worked in cross-stitch with 
brown cotton from design F, which is given full 
working size. A brown ribbon at top and bot- 
tom serves to tie up the case. 

H. 
Sranp ror Spoors or Sitk or Corron. 

The foundation for this stand is made of a 
thin round piece of wood, covered over with 
crimson velvet; three thick wires of different 
lengths are fastened into this stand, upon which 
the spools are placed ; a narrow border is worked 
upon card board with crimson silk, and trims 
the side around. 

I. 
Letrer Rack. 

The frame for this rack is made of white 
wood ebonized, or of wood left in its natural 
state. The compartments are made of silk, the 
front and back being ornamented with a piece 
of plush embroidered with flowers in colors. 





J. 
Work Basket. 

The stand is of brown and gilded wicker; the 
bag to hold the work is of terra-cotta Ottoman 
silk, closed at the top by draw-strings Of ribbon: 
the stand is ornamented with tufts in shades of 
terra-cotta, brown, and gold crewels, ‘Th, 
tassels are made by turning wool over a 
cutting it at one end, and tying it round aboyt 
half an inch from the folded part. 

K, 
Fancy Sranp Wirt Suenves, 

This stand is very easily made, and is q 
addition toa room. The frame can be made 
a carpenter out of pine wood ; it is then covered 
over with olive plush. The shelves are covered 
with plush upon which a vine has been em. 
broidered, and the edges trimmed around with 
a fringe. 


DESCRIPTION OF FOLDING SCREEN, 
(SEE COLORED PAGE IN FRONT OF BOOK.) 

The frame of this screen can be made of ebony, 
mahogany, ash, or plain wood covered over with 
plush. The lower parts of the panels are made 
of plush embroidered with diagonal stripes in 
flowers of different colors. The upper panels 
are of India silk embroidered or hand ‘painted, 
The screen is four fold; these screens are not 


only ornamental, but very nseful. 
\ 


SEA-WEED (TO Dry),—Take your specimens ong 
by one, and put into a large wash-hand basin, 
fill with clear spring water, let the sea-weed 
float, and then insert under it a piece of stiff 
cartridge or rough drawing paper; with a large 
pin carefully open each little spray, keeping just 
a sufficiency of water between the weed and the 
paper to keep the little particles fully spread, As 
you spread them, gradually take the sea-weed 
from the water; lay the paper out to dry. 
When all water is absorbed or wiped off, press 
with a large book or other weight. 


Ornaments of brass are taking the place of 
plush balls and silk acorns, etc., for finishing 
table scarfs and other draperies. Crescents 
have tassels of embroidery silk drawn through 
them, and are placed so closely together that 
the edges touch. Chenille cord is sewed in 
loops across the scarf, each loop holding a cres- 
cent, and making a close, thick fringe. Coarse 
cheese-cloth is very much used at present for 
household decorations; curtains for the wingows 
are made of it, they can be made plain o 
trimmed with bands of flowered cretonne at the 
top and bottom, and looped back with bands of 
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ekind. Another mode of making them 


the sam 


is to trim the edges with fluffy tassels made of 
different colored zephyr combed’ out; « these 
tassels are very easily made, cut them the size 

ou require, and tie them, then comb them out 
with an ordinary comb until they are double 
the original size, sew on the edge of the curtain 
very cloge together. Another use to which 
cheese-cloth may be applied is for short curtains 
for shelves, table and chair scarfs, and draperies 
for toilet mirrors. Odd figures are embroidered 
upon the cloth with French working cotton and 
tinsel thread. Dull reds, blues, greens and yel- 
lows are the colors used, the object being to 
copy the expensive Turkish scarfs which come 
in such inconvenient shapes and lengths for use. 





A HANDSOME satin tidy may be made in this 
manner: Take a piece of pale blue satin, a quarter 
of a yard wide, and one yard long. On either 
side sew a strip of pale pink satin, six inches 
wide. Embroider or paint on the ends of the 
blue a design of morning glories; trim the edges 
with lace; gather the centre in scarf-fashion, 
and when fastened to a chair, spread out the 


ends. 





To MAKE a perfume sachet, take a piece of 
blue satin, a half yard long, and eight inches 
wide; fringe the ends a quarter of a yard deep, 
sew the edges of the plain piece together on the 
wrong side, and turn carefully right side out. 
Take a half sheet of white wadding, and place a 
little perfume on it; then make a roll of it large 
enough to fit exactly from end to end of the 
satin cover. Tie as tightly as possible a piece 
of palé blue ribbon around either end of the 
satin; sew it fast to the satin to keep it in place, 
and finish with bows. The sides may be orna- 
mented with painting, embroidery or applique. 





A Lamp-sHADE of pale blue may have the 
proper esthetic touch given to it by running 
a fine wire through lace, and then bending it 
around the bottom of the shade so that it forms 
a little flounce. The lace should be about three 
inches deep and scant. There should be just 
fullness enough to make it hang gracefully. 





To imitate perfectly the color of ebony, im- 
merse the wood for two or three days in luke- 
warm water in which a small portion of alum 
has been dissolved. Then take a handful of 
logwood, cut small, to a pint of water, and boil 
it down to less than half a pint, adding a bit of 
indigo the size of a filbert. Apply this hot to 
the wood. which will take a violet color. 
When dry, spread on a second layer, and after 
this drying, apply a third. Boil a little verdigris 
in vinegar, and coat the wood when dry from 
the staining mixture, and after two or three 





days’ waiting rub with a brush, and afterward 
polish with chamois-skin moistened with pure 
furniture oil. 

To give a mahogany color, beil half a pound 
of madder and two ounces of logwood chips in a 
gallon of water, and brush well into the article, 
while hot. When dry, wash over with a solu- 
tion of pearlash, two drachms to a quart of 
water. Put two ounces of “dragon’s blood” 
dye, powdered, into a quart of turpentine oil, 
placing the bottle in a warm place until the dye 
is dissolved. Shake frequently. When ready 
for use, give the article to be dyed as many 
coats as may be required to obtain an even color. 
Polish with chamois-skin and pure linseed oil, 
as for ebony. 


HOW TO USE ODDS AND ENDS. 

TENNIS aprons, called “Russian,” are made 
thus: The apron is of navy blue twill, about 
30in. long and 28in. wide, and has two bands 
of Turkey red stitched on, with a row of Russian 
embroidery (cross-stitch) or coarse white inser- 
tion lace between. The bands are 3}in. wide, 
the same width between and from the edge. 
The whole may be reversed. There is one large 
square pocket to one side, embroidered or 
trimmed to match. 

ANOTHER apron is of cream unbleached linen, 
edged with red, blue, and cream coarse Russian 
lace, headed hy a pattern worked in thick red 
washing thread on canvas, which is afterwards 
drawn away shred by shred. The pocket is 
square and in the centre worked to match, and 
the left corner of the apron is turned back and 
buttoned with a red covered button, showing 
two crossed racquets and-a ball worked on in 
red thread. 

Buack lace aprons for elderly ladies and cream 
lace for younger ones, trimmed with colored 
satin ribbons, are always attractive. 

THERE is a very easy child’s hood to be made 
out of colored cashmere. One yard will make 
two hoods, if carefully cut. Each is cut in half 
square, with the corner rounded, measuring 
30in. long, and l17in. deep. There are two 
drawstrings, one running along the length ata 
distance of 2in. from the edge, and the other in 
a half circle at 3in. from the edge, but 5}in. in 
the centre, opposite the corner. This is owing 


to the drawstring being in a half circle, and the * 


corner pointed, or rather rounded. | The first 
drawstring gathers the hood round the child’s 
face, the second round the nape of its neck, and 
so forming the shape. A bow of ribbon or a 
ruche of lace round the front can be added for 
additional ornament. A false hem of 2in. deep 
will probably have to be made in one hood.’ In 
pale pink, gray, and blue, these hoods are pretty. 
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FASHIONS. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATES. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress, made of ‘Havana 
brown ottoman silk and damassé silk ; the un- 
derskirt is made of striped silk, with damassé 
figures laid in large box plaits with a narrow 
plaited ruffle edging it; over this is a panier 
drapery of the plain brown. Plain jacket bodice, 
with heart-shaped trimming upon it. Velvet 
bonnet lined with shirred velvet, and trimmed 
with flowers and ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of garnet ottoman silk, 
made with a kilted skirt. Blouse coat, made of 
Eletric-blue ottoman, with skirt plaited all 
around; and in the front and back of bodice, 
high shoulder seams, standing up sleeves. A 
ribbon passes arotind the waist, fastened at the 
left side with a handsome ornament. Electric 
blue velvet bonnet, faced with garnet velvet, 
and trimmed with handsome bird and velvet. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of olive-green cloth ; 
the underskirt is box plaited, with a narrow- 
plaited ruffle below the edge, which is cut in 
points. The drapery is fastened on to the bod- 
ice, and is trimmed with a band of embossed 
velvet, cuffs, and collar of the same. Velvet 
bonnet, trimmed with satin surah, flowers, and 
feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pale-blue surah and 
damassé; the front of the skirt is trimmed with 
several ruffles, above which it is embroidered 
with pearls; the front of the low corsage corres- 
ponds; the remainder of the corsage, and sides 
and back of skirt, are of blue and silver damassé. 

Fig. 5.—Dinner dress, made of chaudron, 
surah and damassé. The underskirt is made 
of the plain surah, trimmed with seven kilted 
ruffies. The princess overdress is of the damas- 
sé, with plaits trimming the front of bodice. 
Ribbon fastened around the waist, and tied at 
left side. 

Fig. 6—House dress of tourterelle gros grain 
and damassé. The underskirt is trimmed with 
a kilting; the front is of the damassé, and falls 
over the kilting in points. The side and back 
of the skirt is formed of deep kilts, with double 
drapery of plaits, one row coming below the 
pointed bodice. Vest of the damassé silk in 
bodice. All the costumes illustrated upon the 
colored figures are made out of the American 
silks manufactured by John N. Stearns & Co., 
_ New York. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1—Walking dress of smoke-color cloth ; 
the skirt is box plaited with a double row of 
braid put on in a pattern between each plait, the 
skirt is draped across the front, and knotted at 





the left side. Plain pointed bodice, with collar 
and cuffs braided. Velvet and lace bonnet, 

Fig. 2.— Walking dress of prune-color silk: 
the skirt is kilted, with bouffant drapery in the 
back. Brocaded velvet cloak, trimmed wig, 
chenille fringe and feather trimming. YVelyy 
hat, trimmed with satin, velvet, and feather, 

Fig. 3.—Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
lace, flowers, and a bunch of ostrich feathers, 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet made of olive surah satin, 
trimmed with velvet and flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Hat made of brown felt, trimmed wig, 
velvet and gayly colored bird. 

Fig. 6.—Bonnet made of black lace, shirreg 
and jetted with beads, and trimmed with lace 
and flowers. 

Figs. 7—Walking dress made of brown nop. 
pareil velveteen ; the skirt is trimmed with two 
narrow plaitings headed by a box plaited rq 
and trimmed with satin ribbon rosettes and } 
loop and end. The drapery is short, and bouf. 
fant sewed on to the plain pointed bodice. High 
shoulders, plain sleeve, rosettes on the shoulders, 
Brown velvet bonnet, trimmed with feathers, 

Fig. 8.—Visiting dress of dark garnet, plain 
and woven broché nonpareil velveteen, many. 
factured by Shaen & Fithian, 55 Leonard St, 
N. Y., as is also Fig. 7. The front of the skirt 
is edged with narrow plaitings of the plain goods, 
with the broché above them and a puff of the 
plain. The bodice is a deep jacket of the plain 
goods with a band of the broché around the 
front, the skirt of the plain goods being gathered 
on the back. Shoulder cape of the broché. 
Velvet bonnet, trimmed with ostrich feathers, 
velvet, and gilt ornaments. 

Fig. 9.—Walking dress of gray ottoman silk 
and brocaded velvet; the front of the skirt is 
trimmed with two narrow plaitings, the skirt 
falling over them cut in points, the back of skirt 
is plain, with large puff. The bodice and plain 
drapery of skirt are made of embossed velvet. 
Silk bonnet with chenille crown, trimmed with 
feathers. 

Fig. 10.—Walking dress of Havana brown 
English serge; the skirt is laid in large bor 
plaits, each one embroidered ; the drapery is short 
in front, faced on the back with velvet. Basque 
bodice cut in turrets, trimmed with embroidery; 
velvet vest and velvet coming below turrets. 
Velvet bonnet, trimmed with bird and feather. 

Figs. 11 and 12.—Front and back view of cloak 
for child of seven years, made of cloth, trimmed 
with passementerie cord and buttons, piush 
eollar, cuffs and pockets. 

Fig. 13.—Fashionable mode of trimming drew 
sleeve with velvet cuff and ribbon how. 
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aa, 14.—-Fashionable dress sleeve trimmed 
with @ cuff and shirring. 

Fig. 15.—Lady’s morning slipper madé of 
plue quilted satin, trimmed with band of velvet 
and velvet bow. 

‘¢, 16.—Autumn mantle made of fancy tweed 
or reversible cloth trimmed with horn buttons 
and satin ribbon to match. It is a sleeveless 

etot with cape ; the back of the basque is box 
plaited, and the cape is draped. Full size cut 
paper pattern is given of this mantle. 

Fig. 17.—Fancy ruche and collar fastened by 
a ribbon bow. 

Fig. 18.—Jabot and military collar; the collar 
is made of velvet, the jabot of crepe de chine, 
trimmed with lace and satin ribbon rosette. 

Fig. 19.—Jabot and collar made of black lace, 
trimmed with black or colored satin ribbon bows. 

Fig. 20.—Evening dress for young lady, made 
of chaudron red ottoman silk and damassé. The 
underskirt is of the damassé, the short panier 
overskirt and bodice are of the ottoman. The 
bodice is cut in tabs looped up; it is cut with revers 
collar, the space filled in with lace and ribbon 
bows. The sleeves are trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 21.—Lady’s shopping and traveling cloak 
made of gray tweed, trimmed with braid and 


tassels. 
Pig. 22.—Fancy silver pin with a beetle upon 


it in colors. 

Fig. 23.—Silver lace pin with rabbit’s head. 

Fig. 24.—Horse-shoe pin, the horse-shoe of 
gold, the nails’ heads being composed of dia- 
monds, the horse’s head in the centre. 

Fig. 25.—Pansy pin of enamel with diamond 
in centre. 

Pigs. 26 and 27.—Front and back view of 
lady’s walking dress, made of cashmere; the 
skirt is composed of three kilted ruffles, with 
panier drapery fastened by a ribhon bow. 
Plain bodice, sleeves with large puff at the arm- 
hole. Velvet bonnet, trimmed wilh satin bead 
ornaments, pompons, feathers, and flowers. 

Fig. 28.—Walking dress for girl of ten years; 
the paletot is made of navy blue cloth, bound 
with silk braid, a double cape upon it. Cottage 
bonnet made of silk, with shirred velvet inside. 

Fig. 29.—Wrap for girl of seven years, made 
of gray cheviot; it is shirred both back and 
front. Felt hat trimmed with velvet and buckle. 

Fig. 30.—Ecru cloth coat for girl, made 
sacque shape in front, tight fitting in the back 
to the waist, where a kilted skirt is added on. 
Ecru felt hat, trimmed with brown velvet and 
écra and brown feathers. 

Fig. 31.—Knickerbocker suit for boy of eight 
years, made of plaid cheviot ; felt hat. 

Fig. 32.—Suit for boy of four years, short 
pants and box-plaited blouse, made of white 
flannel ; sailor hat. 





Fig. 33.—Walking suit for little girl; the 
coat dress is made of black velveteen, gored 
front, kilted upon the sides, and double box 
plaits in the centre of back. Black velvet hat. 

Fig. 34.—Walking suit for little girl; the 
cloak is made of green and blue plaid cloth, 
with waist and box-plaited skirt; large cape 
trimmed with braid. Blue velvet-shirred bon- 
net, trimmed with silk pompons. 

The cut paper pattern is of the autumn man- 
tle illustrated in Fig. 16 of our fashions. The 
pattern is given full size, and consists of four 
pieces—one front, half of back, sleeve, and 
pocket. The front extends around to the back, 
and is box plaited on; the piece forming the 
sleeve is sewed on to the back seam, around the 
shoulder, and half way down the front. This pat- 
tern is extremely graceful, and we feel eonvinced 
our lady readers will find it a useful autumn 
wrap. 





FASHION NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

As the season advances, the different shades 
and textures of goods shown almost baffles de- 
scription; as stated last month, gray in various 
shades promises to be very popular; some of the 
new grays have blue tinges, while others are 
pure silver-gray, and still others are grisaille 
mixtures of black or of brown with white. Acier, 
or steel-gray, is blue in tone; gris de fer is darker 
iron grey; fumee,or smoke color, has browner 
tinges; granite is clear stone color. Tourterelle, 
or turtle-dove color, is shown in the new goods 
for both dresses and bonnets. Then there are 
light and dark browns, chaudron red, sapphire, 
marine, electric and azure blues, greens in 
various shades—water-cress green, duckling 
green, like the tints of a duck’s breast, forestier 
green, moss and myrtle, are some of the vari- 
eties. Flame color, Tunis yellow, Tonkin, Egyp- 
tian, mandarin orange, and imperial Chinese 
yellow, are some of the colors shown in the 
autumn novelties. ; 

Velvets are largely imported, both plain and 
brocaded, and a velvet season is predicted. 
A novelty is liséré velvet figures like embroidery 
or braiding on an armure ground; these figures 
are beautifully shaded in monotoné or camaieu, 
showing great plums, balls, or flowers of black 
toned off into gray, on an armure figured ground 
of black and gray; they are also seen in black 
with chaudron, with sandal, or with gold. 
Richest of all are the colored velvet figures 
showing palms and flowers of closely clipped 
velvet in colors that look like hand-painting on 
a ground of satin; these jardeniére velvets are 
for rich evening dresses, and are in pale ciel, 
rose, and cream tints. 

In woolen goods there are rough finished 
cloths'and camel's hair of a single color that 
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have the appearance at the first glance of being 
coarse because they are not smoothly woven, 
but are made of fine wool, with that oil finish 
which makes a fabric so pleasant to the touch. 
These are not confined to plain colors, but are 
also in the woven tapestry patterns with borders 
of antique designs, as well as in limousin stripes 
of quaintly contrasted colors, and in blocks, 
bars, checks, and plaids—the latter are very 
cautiously managed, small in size and carefully 
subdued in color, except such as are intended 
for children’s wear. Sometimes shades of only 
one color are used, with perhaps a single thread 
of some light color to define the pattern, and the 
plaid material usually composes only part of the 
costume, plain material to match accompanying 
it for the remainder. Should this moderation 
continue, plaids may be expected to remain 
longer than usual in fashion, as they are useful 
fabrics, requiring less trimming than plain ma- 
terials, and not showing the effects of wear so 
quickly. 

The movement of taste is in the direction of 
soft and lustreless riehness of surface, and away 
from lustrous materials. Satin brocade, it is 
true, is one of the fashionable materials for the 
autumn and winter, but its sheen is so broken 
up by the pattern that it can scarcely be called 
an exception to the tendency. The new bro- 
cades are particularly pretty. In our colored 
fashion plates we illustrate some designs from 
the American silks manufactured by John N. 
Stearns & Co. These silks are exquisite both 
in design and texture; they are shown in any 
number of different patterns, and in an endless 
variety of shades and colors. Unlike most 
goods, there are no poor qualities among the 
silks manufactured by this firm, there is but 
one quality, and that the best. The amount of 
wear in these goods is endless, and the appear- 
ance of the silk remains like new as long as a 
fibre of it is retained. We cordially recommend 
these goods to our readers, feeling convinced 
that one trial will insure a continuance of pat- 
ronage to them over other goods. 

Pale cigar-color is one of the new and popular 
colors. 

A velvet and velveteen season is predicted. 

Small shoulder capes or collars with full 
pleated ruffles are among late novelties. 

The Moliere waistcoat and the blouse waist, 
worn under cut-away jackets, are favorite autumn 
styles. 

New round hats have high crowns and straight 
or rolling brims. 

The new velveteens are so handsomely fin- 
ished that they are frequently taken for real 
velvet. 

For cool days there are short, close-fitting 
jackets in blue rigogue, trimmed in silver and 





black braid, and fastened with silver-barniay 
buttons. da 
Surplice fronts, like those worn half a cenm_ 
ago, are revived and are extremel 
the grandmother dress. : a 
A new pelisse is in bronze velvet, ¢ 
with large palms; velvet sash with large 
at the side, Russian sleeves full at the top. 
An evening dress of pink shows a bird of 
paradise with outstretched wings, perching on, 
bouquet of flowers, embroidered on the trajg, 


NOTES FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRE 
PONDENTS. . 

All the modistes in Paris are busy n 
autumn and winter toilettes, and we Will, for 
your benefit, take a peep at some of their Pro 
ductions. Blouse bodices are seen on the Most 
elegant French dresses, made of surahs, ang 
changeable Venetian silks. These are gatheng 
around the neck and belted, and may be lapped 
diagonally, or made with straps of velvet ang 
straw buckles across the front, where the ful. 
ness is massed. 

This is a lace season, and the indications ap 
that this beautiful trimming will continue thy 
rage for months to come. Velvet ribbon, 
is on the cards for the winter, and will be uaj 
in all widths, in straight rows, as fringes of 
many loops, and in more or less intricate pap 
terns of squares and lozenges, the Walls of Troy 
in points graduated to form battlements on the 
edge of flounces and draperies. Appliques gf 
velvet are also fashionable ; these usually take 
the shape of square blocks, flat round disks o 
leaves. The shapes are first cut out in crinoling 
which is neatly covered with velvet, and fay 
tened on to the material by blind stitches unde 
neath. 

A beautiful evening dress just completed by 
Worth is a white satin princess dress, drapel 
with India cashmere, fine as silk and light » 
nun’s veiling. The flounces are worked to the 
depth of ten inches with fine palm pattems 
in gorgeous colors; narrow valenciennes late 
finishes the scalloped edge of each ruffle, being 
slightly fulled underneath each scallop. The 
panier polonaise is trimmed with a nartow 
width of the same embroidered garniture edged 
with lace, and the drapings are caught up with 
multi-colored satin ribbons, whose shades ex 
actly reproduce those of the palm pattern. A faa 
composed of the feathers of the breasts of brik 
liantly-plamaged West India birds, and glove 
of white nndressed kid with ruffles: of, vale 
ciennes lace at the top, complete the costume. 

By way of traveling dresses, nothing is mow 
stylish than the dress called the “ horse cloth” 
in thick woolen tissue, exactly copied from tht 
above cloths; it is ugly, but it is lady-like; the 
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shirt is plain, without any ornament but a wide 
yelvet ribbon, 4 short-draped tunic, and jacket 
of plain cloth. Since we are speaking of these 
ain skirts, let us add they are made of all ma- 
rials. There is no flounce, nothing but a vel- 
a ribbon about an inch wide, and placed now 
9 very edge, now a little distance from it. 
. From London we have the Brighton, a jaunty 
new English jacket, to be worn with the jockey 
cap that Englishwomen now wear with their 
short-curled hair. The jacket is short and single 
preasted, with a notched rolling collar, and 
there are two box pleats behind, beginning 
directly on the line of the waist, not below it. 
There are, short cross basque seams that attach 
the short flaps that form a basque which fits 
smoothly over the hips, and the whole garment 
is bordered with rows of metallic braid, either 
of bronze, silver, or burnished gilt. Gray, dark 
blue, and dark red cloth of rough finish is used 
for these jackets. All sleeves are set high on 
the shoulders, and are made bouffant there; for 
dress sleeves, this fullness is seen to extend all 
the length of the arm, and is gathered into a 
band or cuff at the wrist—a negligé fashion 
that has become very popular in England, but 
which modistes say they do not think will take 
with Americans. 

The dress worn by the Princess of Wales at 
the last Court Ball was essentially Parisian, and 
suited her style of beauty to perfection. The 
skirt was of shot gold and currant-red silk, 
trimmed with small pleatings of white gauze 
striped with gold, a fringe of red currants falling 
over each flounce; the corsage and paniers 
were of shot red and gold satin. To complete 
this beautiful artistic toilette, the Princess wore 
her unrivalled tiara and necklace of diamonds. 
From Berlin we notice some pretty fashions for 
children. A very elegant toilette for girl of ten 
years is of poppy-caJored poplin, trimmed with 
surah ; the skirt is trimmed with three plaitings 
of the surah, with a full ruche heading them. 
The front of the polonaise forms a chemisette; 
the skirts turned back in large revers trimmed 
with sarah plaitings. The back is much shorter, 
and forms two large open plaits lined with 
surah. Very dark écru lace encircles the chem- 
isette, finished with a red bow; another bow 
fastens the pélerine collar, which is edged with 
a narrow plaiting. A bow ornaments the sleeve. 
The loose comfortable sailor costume of serge, 
flannel, or cloth, is the best suit for boys’ every- 
day wear; but handsome cloth, velveteen and 
velvet Bunthorne suits are worn on dressy occa- 
sions, Little blouse costumes are pretty for 
both boys and girls. The skirts are kilted,.and 
the full blouse is widely open over a striped 





Jersey. A second style of dress for young chil- 
dren for indoor wear is gauged back and front, i 





terminating with a pleated skirt, a wide scarf 
encircling the hips. - 

A’prominent feature of to-day's toilettes is 
the fact that the two sides are often dissimilar, 
for on one side may be a panel of embroidery 
or narrow plaitings, while the other side is 
covered with Mechlin or Alencon lace. Sleeves 
are also often of different material to the corsage _ 
or polonaise. Some toilettes have Henri IT. or 
Henri III. doublets in place of basques, while 
many sleeves imitate the padded and leg of mut- 
ton varieties. The magician sleeve is a novelty ; 
it is open below the elbow, with added under- 
sleeves, and falling almost to the edge of the 
skirt. 

The woilettes of black lace over black or 
colored foundations are models of practical and 
stylish dresses, their great utility in no way de- 
tracting from their elegance. They are made 
in various graceful styles, and are simply inval- 
uable as dinner and evening toilettes for mar- 
ried ladies, who so often complain that their re- 
quirements are overlooked by the instigators of 
new fashions. No dressy evening toilette can 
be more suitable, ladylike, and elegant than one 
of these, and it is a fashion that is likely to re- 
main with us, for the dresses cannot be vulgar- 
ized, 

A handsome costume is of steel gray India 
cashmere. The short skirt is edged with a 
ruched flounce, above which is a deep bias band 
of velvet of a darker shade. The overdress is a 
short apron draped high, bouffant drapery in 
the back, below which a straight piece of plaited 
goods. A band of ribbon velvet is taken around 
the waist and tied in two long loops and ends 
in front. The bodice is pointed in front, plaited 
with a very narrow vest of velvet; the back is 
tailor shape. Sleeves with velvet cuffs. Bun- 
nets of velvet the same shade as used on dress, 
trimmed with steel lace, three swallows and 
wings. 





GENTLEMEN’S CORNER. 


For overcoatings this winter kerseys will be 
popular, made up with laps and raw edges. For 
colors, old claret or port-wine shades, which 
have not been worn of late, will be very stylish. 
Chinchilla, elysians, and soft-finish goods will be 
worn, some of these goods having been popular 
for a long time, and promising to continue. 
These will be worn in all colors—black, blue, 
brown, old claret—and in mixtures. Of these 
goods nearly one hundred and fifty styles ahd 
colors are in the sample books. English blue 
pilots and Irish friezes hold their own, while 
Meltons will be worn to some extent, but not so 
much as formerly. Next come the plain worsted 
patterns for morning coats, calling coats, gener- 
ally for common wear. The very finest thing in 
worsteds will be a small, almost indistinct pat- 
tern, not diagonal, but much resembling it, ir. 
black, blue, brown, olive, wine colors and mix- 
tures. In the sample books there are one hun- 
dred qualities, patterns and colors in worsteds, 
but mostly of the corkscrew pattern. FasHion. 


RECIPES. 





BraizzD PHEASANTS. 
Ingredients —Two pheasants, 

One pound of sausage meat, 

One can of mushrooms, 

Seasoning, 

A little parsley, 

A little thyme, 

Three ounces of bread crumbs, 

Three eggs, 

One quart of stock broth. 
Chop the parsley very fine, add the sausage 
meat, breadcrumbs, the thyme finely rubbed, 
three eggs well beaten, and seasoning ; mix all 
well together, and add the mushrooms; fill the 
breasts of the pheasants with the mixture ; place 
them in a stew-pan, add the stock broth aud 
some seasoning, bake in a hot oyen two hours. 
When cooked, place on a hot dish; reduce the 
gravy to one half by boiling, take off the fat, 
add a little wine, let boil one minute, and pour 
over the pheasants ; serve immediately. 


Oras Sauce For Fiss. 

Ingredients.—One large crab, 
Seasoning, 

Half a pint of melted butter. 
Choose a nice fresh crab, boil it fifteen minutes, 
pick all the meat away from the shell, and cut 
it into small square pieces. Make halfa pint of 
melted butter, and put it to the crab and sea- 
soning; let it gradually warm through and 
simmer for two minutes ; it should not boil. 


BREFSTBAK AUX PoMMES DE TERRE. 

Ingredients.—A large and tender steak, 

Butter, 

A little milk, 

Salt and pepper, 

A cupful of stock, 

Finely-chopped onions, 

A little sage, 

Mashed potatoes, 

Watercress. 
Take the steak, and scatter thickly over it bits 
of butter, the chopped onion, sage, and season- 
ing. Over that spread a thick cushion of 
mashed potatoes well seasoned with salt, fresh 
butter, and a very little milk. Roll up the 
steak with the potatoes inside, and fasten the 
side and the ends with skewers. Put the steak 
in a baking-pan with a large cupful of stock or 
gravy, and let it cook slowly, basting like a 
chicken, Serve with a rim of mashed potatoes 
round, and garnish with watercress. 


Frencu Beans ror Winter Use. 
Ingredients.—Beans, 
Salt. 
Gather the beans dry and young, slice as for 
cooking, then put in large earthenware jars, 


with alternate layers of salt; as the beans shrink, . 


fill up the jars from day to day until closely 
filled ; tie over with brown paper, keep in a dry, 
cool place. Before using, soak in water for a 
few hours, and boil in plenty of watec without 
salt. 





AppLes Stewep Wuo te, 


Ingredients.—-Twelve apples, 

Two cups of sugar, 

A little water, 

The rind of a lemon, 

Cream. 
Pare and core twelve juicy apples, put into 
deep dish with just enough water to cover them. 
cover them over aud stew in a moderate ova 
until they are tender and clear; take OUt the 
apples, put in a bowl, and cover to k ; 
put the juice into a saucepan with two Cups g 
sugar, and the very thin-cut rind of a lemon, 
and boil half an hour; pour the juice scalding 
hot over the apples, and cover until cold, Bat 
them with cream. ' 

MACARONI AND PARMESAN CuEgsp, 

Ingredients—One pound of macaroni, 

Half a pint of good gravy, 

Grated Parmesan cheese, 

Sliced trouffles, 

Butter, 

Salt. 
Take the macaroni and three parts cook it jg 
salt and water, after which drain it well ing 
colander. Throw away the water, and’ put thy 
macaroni back into the stewpan in which it ha 
been dressed. Pour over it half a pint of good 
gravy or stock. Place the stewpan at the side 
of the fire, where it may keep hot; simmer, 
simmer, simmer, and always simmer; from time 


.to time shake the stewpan so that the macaroni 


may be turned about, but be careful not to break 
it. When the gravy is entirely absorbed by the 
macaroni, put it in layers on a dish. Between 
each layer spread some grated Parmesan cheege 
with sliced trouffies mixed with some lumps of 
butter. On the top or last layer put the troufiles 
and cheese thicker. Put in the oven to brown, 
serve hot, with grated Parmesan in case some one 
desires to add to it. 
MARMALADE. 

Ingredients.—Bitter oranges, 

Double their weight in sugar. 
Take some bitter oranges, and double their 
weight in sugar; cut the rind of the fruit into 
quarters and peel it off, and the spongy white 
skin inside the rind. Cut the chips as thin a 
possible, and about half an inch long, and di- 
vide the pulp into small bits, removing carefully 
the seeds, which may be steeped in part of the 
water that is to make the marmalade, and whieh 
must be in proportion of one quart to one pound 
of fruit. Put the chips and pulp into a dee 
earthen dish, and pour the water, boiling, over 
them; let them remain for twelve or fourteen 
hours, and then turn the whole into @ presery- 
ing kettle, and boil until the chips are 
tender, then add the sugar and boil the marms 
lade ‘until it jellies. The water in which the 
seeds have been steeped should be poured into 
a sieve and pressed through; a clear jelly will 
be obtained by this means; this must be added 
to the fruit when it is first set on the fire. 
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Hominy CROQUETTES. 
sdients —One cupful of bailed hominy, , ) 
~~ pres: tableepdonfal of melted butter, 
One cupful of milk, 
One teaspoonful of white sugar, 
Two eggs, 
Lard, 
A little flour, 
Biscuit crumbs. 
ful of cold boiled hominy, add with 
Ce estted butter, and stir together; moisten 
with a cupful of milk, and beating 
all ther to a soft light paste; put in a tea- 
3 of white sugar, and lastly a well-beaten 
” Roll into oval balls with floured hands, 


dip in beaten egg, and then in biscuit crumbs, 
and fry in hot lard. 
Ham Toast. 


edients.—Finely-grated ham, 

adh One egg, 

A little cream, 

Bread, 

Butter, 
Grate up finely some dry ham, and mix it with 
the beaten-up yoke of an egg and a little cream, 
and let it just simmer. Have ready some nicely 
toasted slices of bread well buttered, lay them 
on a flat dish that has been well heated. Cover 
each slice with some of the mixture, and serve 
very hot. 

Sricep Grapgs, 

Ingredients —Five pounds of grapes, 

Four pounds of sugar, 

One pint of vinegar, 

One tablespoonful of cinnamon, 

One tablespoonful of cloves! 
Remove the seeds from the grapes, add the in- 
gredients and boil two hours, or until reduced 
one-half. 

Atmonp Macaroons. 


Ingredients —Three-quarters of a pound of shelled 
sweet almonds, 
One-quarter of a pound of shelled 
bitter almonds, 

Rose water, 

Six eggs, 

One pound powdered loaf-sugar, 

A little butter, 

One nutmeg. 
The day before they are needed, prepare the 
almonds by scalding, blanching, and pounding 
them to a smooth paste in a marble mortar (one 
or two at a time), adding, as you proceed, rose 
water to prevent their oiling and becoming dark 
and heavy. Having beaten to a stiff froth the 
whites of six eggs, and prepared one pound of 
powdered loaf sugar, beat the sugar into the 
egg, @ spoonful ata time. Then mix in gradu- 
ally the pounded almonds, and add a grated 
nutmeg. Stir the whole very hard, and form 
the mixture into small round balls. Then flatten 
slightly the surface of each. Butter slightly 
some shallow tin pans. Place the macaroons 
hot 80 close as to be in danger of touching, and 
glaze them lightly with a little beaten white of 
egg. Put them into a brisk oven, and bake 
them a light brown. 





Tapioca Puppine. 


Lngredients.—One ¢cupful of tapioca, 


Three eggs, 

One cup of sugar, 

Half a teaspoonful of salt, 

One quart of milk, 

Flavored cream. 
Oover a cupful of tapioca with water for several 
hours; add the yolks of three eggs, one cup of 
sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, and a quart of 
milk; mix well together, and bake in a quick 
oven half an hour; then beat the whites of the 
eggs to a stiff froth, adding sugar; spread over 
the top, and slightly brown, to be eaten cold 
with flavored cream. , 


Roast Lee or Pork. 


Ingredients.—A emall leg of pork, 

Bread crumbs, 

Sage, 

Onions, 

Butter, 

Seasoning, 

Flour. 
Choose a small tender leg of pork, score the 
skin in stripes with a sharp knife, remove the 
knuckle-bone, and fill the cavity with a dressing 
made of bread crumbs, seasoning, sage, onions, 
and butter. Spread the whole leg with a thin 
coating of fresh bntter, and put it before a clear 
fire, but not-too near ; baste well while cooking, 
and when nearly done draw a little nearer to the 
fire to brown. Thicken the gravy with a little 
flour, and add seasoning. Serve apple sauce 
with the pork. 


Cretery Savcs. 


Ingredients —Half a pint of celery when cut up, 
A quarter of a pound of butter, 
Half a pint of milk, 
Two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
Pepper and salt. 
Cut the celery quite small, until you have half 
a pint of the white part only; drain off the 
water, mix ‘the butter, flour, and milk together; 
stir slowly until it thickens, then add the cel- 
ery; serve hot with boiled fowls, rabbit, or 
turkey. 


Epicure’s Puppine. 


Tagredients.—Puff paste, 
One ounce of candied lemon peel, 
One ounce of candied orange peel, 
One ounce of candied citron, 
Half an ounce of sweet almonds, 
Eight ounces of powdered sugar, 
Tablespoonful of brandy, 
Four bitter almonds, 
Eight eggs. 
Line a pie-dish with puff paste ; slice the orange, 
citron, and lemon peel in fine shavings, laying 
them at the bottom of the dish, and strewing 
lightly over them the almonds finely chopped, 
having been previously blanched. Beat the 
yolks of eight and the whites of two eggs, and 
mix with the sugar and brandy. Pour this 
over the sliced peel, and bake in a moderately 
heated oven for one hour. 
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SIMILES. 


As we send the October number forth, we are 
reminded that the time is fast approaching when 
dame nature will put aside her summer attire, 
and array herself in such gorgeous apparel as to 
gain the admiration of one and all. So, too, 
with our fair readers, returning from various 
pleasure resorts with garments that plainly in- 
dicate the necessity of a change of costumes, re- 
placing the summer with autumnal fashions. 

And as the gentle breezes in the tree-tops 
whisper to the exquisitely tinted leaves, saying, 
flutter, flutter, flutter, within reach of the 
pretty white hands that will introduce you to 
homes made beautiful, so say we to our yellow 
leaflet, with its exquisitely colored pages, flutter, 
flutter, flutter, to homes in city, village, and 
hamlet, and tell all of nature’s fair daughter’s 
whose pretty white hands shall welcome you 
how to so becomingly array themselves as to 
out-rival even dame nature herself in the meed 
of admiration that shall be awarded, because of 
the exquisite blending of harmonious tints and 
colors in their symmetrical attire. 

Our similes stop not here: for the mission of 
many leaves is to keep warm during the chilling 
winds of fall and winter the roots of tender 
plants that will bloom under another summer's 
sky. So, too, the printed leaves of our magazine 
foster pure inspirations and charitable intention, 
that will bloom into full fruition in many a 
sunny hour, and the pen pictures delineated 
thereon will serve to enliven, many a dreary 
day, and make cheerful many a winter’s night 
when the storm-king goes wildly about, beating 
at door and window-pane. And so remember- 
ing that “a thing of beauty is a joy forever,” 
we have striven to make our magazine so beau- 
tiful that it will undoubtedly be a continual joy 
to all who take it through 1884; and that you 
may more fully be assured of its worthiness, we 
direct your attention to the following list of at- 
tractions that will appear in it during the year: 

It will contain 12 beautiful stéel-engravings, 
accompanied by a story or poem. ' 

12 excellent portraits of ex-presidents of the 
United States, accompanied by a short sketch. 

12 full-sized cut paper patterns. 

12 illustrations of architectural designs. 

12 pages illustrating a household department. 

12 pieces of nicely selected music. 

25 pages illustrating the latest patterns of 
fancy work. 

50 illustrations of colored costumes in the 
latest prevailing styles. 

200 choice recipes for the household. 

250 illustrations of fashions in black and 





white, besides a rich variety of literary mats 
contributed by eminent writers, em 
novels, novelettes, storiés, poetry, charad 
logues, art and fashion. notes, both domestit ang 
foreign, together with current notes on ews of 
the day. In order that all our subseribers 
bring this magazine to pleasant notice, we have 
prepared a bijou edition of the Magazine, ang 
although it is but one-quarter size of ‘the pees. 
lar magazine, it is a fac-simile, except in the 
particular of the cut paper pattern, and :to all 
our readers who desire the Lapy’s Boor bron 
to the attention of personal friends, we Will seng 
a copy of the bijou edition as a sample in smal] 
form, providing they will only mention the Arm 
Chair and send the address. ; 

Believing that much of the improvement ang 
success of Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox under its preg 
ent management is due to our readers and gy. 
scribers, we again take occasion to thank you 
most cordially for your support, and to promige 
you that Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox for 1884 wij 
fully comprehend three desired superlatives, i ¢ 
the oldest, the best, and the cheapest home ang 
fashion magazine in America. 

Trusting that each one of our present sy 
scribers wiil be able to gain for us one new gyb. 
scriber, we wish you a glorious and prosperoy 
autumn, fully equaling, in brilliancy the ay 
tumnal foliage that surrounds your homestead, 


“THE GOVERNMENT LADY CLERKS AT 
WASHINGTON. . 

One of the greatest social changes wrought 
in Washington, is the permanent employment 
of ladies as governmental clerks. Copying 
official work to be done at home had been a 
times given to favored ones, but to occupy desks 
in the departments among men, was a thing 
never dreamed of. 

The change originated in the following simple 
manner. When Secretary Chase, in the summer 
of 1861, issued what were called treasury notes 
payable on demand, there was a sudden call for 
help to facilitate the work of dividing the sheet 
of these demand notes, after they were duly 
signed. To meet this want, veteran clerks were 
compelled to their great disgust to leave their 
desks, and seated at long tables in a room re 
served for this work, each being provided with 
a long pair of shears. After some days, afew 
middle-aged ladies were allowed to do this 
humble work, and the gray-haired veterans wet 
relieved. Very soon younger ladies were 
gaged, and finally, in time, as the clerical want 
of the Department increased, many.of them 
gradually were promoted to the higher dutie 
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ee . 
xperience proved their fitness, apt- 
adh and skill. The desitablenest of 
these appointments extended throughout the 
try and every State and every county are 

“Sm nted in the thousands of lady clerks that 

are found in the various departments of govern- 

went. They are not only in latge numbers in 

ms by themselves, but are to be found mixed 
ith men clerks. Strangers habitually passing 
slong the corridors cahnot fail to see in glancing 
at the lady-clerks, how invariably they are 
closely occupied with their work, except at the 
junch hour—and their neat dresses and general 
air of gentility, I must say, contrast favurably 
with the slovenly office coats of many of the 
men, It is conceded, too, that the presence of 
these ladies has given a tone of quiet gravity to 
many aroom where men are employed, who very 
often are rather noisy in their conversation, es- 
pecially about the political events and gossip 
of the day. 

These ladies represent. various grades of so- 
ciety. Only a few objeetionable ones in char- 
acter have gained admission, and they have at 
once been dismissed when discovered. Many 
are highly accomplished women, fitted to adorn, 
and have adorned, the highest social position. 
Many are widows supporting large families, or 
are wives maintaining invalid or worthless hus- 
pands, while there is an army of bright young 
girls, supporting mothers and brothers, and 
themselves alone. Some are exceedingly dressy, 
and said to use all their salaries for personal 
adornment; but as a class, they do honor and 
credit to the government, and adorn the society 
of Washington. Of course. there is talk of some 
of them being favored with special privileges, 
indulgences, and rapid promotion. This is 
probably the case, for there are cases where the 
ladies were allowed te visit Europe for months, 
their situations being left open for their return. 
The salaries range from $600 to $1,200 per 
annum. 

An attractive sight on a fine summer morn- 
ing, just before nine o’clock, is presented in 
front of the Treasury, by the arrival of the lady 
clerks afoot, by car, or omnibus. There they 
punctually come—the grave stately matron, the 
thin active spinster, and gay young girl—the 
latter dressed simply, but in the fashion—all 
holding bouquets, with lunch-bearing satchels, 
As they cross to the Department from every 
point, they sometimes look as if threading the 
mazes of a dance, 

The writer has often observed the changes 
that gradually come over the dress and manner 
of many of the lady-clerks, whom he sees in 
his car-route, At first they look rustic in garb 
and general aspect—evidently from afar, where 
the fashions do not prevail. Very soon after, 








this provincial air and dress drop off, and grad- 
ually a more fashionable dress and less demon- 
strative manner bud forth, finally to expand 
into the most approved style of hat, skirt, and 
dignified air. It must be added that many of 
these ladies have by their personal attractions 
been induced to resign their offices, to become 
charming wives and happy mothers. 





ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT. 


The subject of our Presidential portrait this 
month, the eighteenth President of the U. S., 
was born at Mount Pleasant, Clearmount county, 
Ohio, April 7, 1822. He graduated at the mili- 
tary academy of West Point in 1843, served 
under General Taylor in the war with Mexico in 
1846 up to the capture of Monterey; his regi- 
ment being then transferred to the expedition 
under General Scott, he took part in every action 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico, and was breveted 
First Lieutenant and Captain for meritorious 
conduct at Molino del Rey and Chapultapec. In 
1852 he served in Oregon; resigning his com- 
mission in 1854, he settled at St. Louis, Mo., 
from whence he removed in 1859 to Galena, 
Ills., where he engaged in the leather trade. At 
the beginning of the late war he volunteered 
his services, and was appointed Colonel of an 
Illinois regiment. - In August, 1861, he was ap- 
pointed Brigadier General. In February, 1862, 
he so distinguished himself in the capture of 
Fort Donaldson as to be made Major General. 
In the following April he succeeded General 
Halleck in command of the land forces in the 
West, and in conjunction with the Navy reduced 
Vicksburg, July 4th, 1863. Soon after this he 
took command of the Army of Tennessee, and 
in 1864 was appointed Lieutenant-general and 
Commander-in-chief, and personally directed 
the operations in Virginia, that resulted in the 
evacuation of Richmond, April 2d, 1865, and 
was followed on the 9th by the surrender of the 
Confederate Army under General Lee. In recog- 
nition of his eminent services, Congress passed 
an act reviving the grade of General of the 
Army of the U. S., to which Grant was im- 
mediately appointed, and also ordered a gold 
medal to be struck in his honor and presented 
to him wita the thanks of the nation. In 1868 
he was elected by the Republican party President 
of the United States, and re-elected for a second 
term in 1872. After the expiration of the second 
term of office he made a tour around the world, 
receiving everywhere a hearty welcome as a 
great soldier, civilian, and as the first citizen ot 
the United States. It is generally conceded that 
his military success was not so much due to 
strategy as to superior numbers, large resources, 
and hard fighting. 
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THE STEEL ENGRAVING, “OUR DAISY,” 
Published in this number, was engraved by the 
Homer Lee Bank Note Co. of New York, the 
same company who are engraving the postal 
checks for the government. 


Horsrorp’s Acip PHospHate AS A BRain 
Foop. Dr. S. F. Newcomer, M. D., Greenfield, 
O., says: “In cases of general debility, and tor- 
por of mind and body, it does exceedingly well.” 

AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 

We are glad to notice that there is a tendency 
to regard our home manufactures with greater 
favor than formerly. This feeling is influenced 
no doubt to an extent by the fact that where our 
productions have come in competition with those 
of foreign manufacture, the verdict has been 
“ Americans to the front;’’ and this is due un- 
doubtedly to the successful endeavor to produce 
excellent fabrics or wares. Being distinctively 
American, Gopry Lapy Book delights in the 
success of American enterprise in any form, and 
particularly so when the manufacture is for 
ladies’ use. Consequently we take especial plea- 
sure in calling attention to one of the American 
industries, viz.: the American silks as manufac- 
tured by Messrs. John N. Stearns & Co., of New 
York. 

From a personal experience, we can recom- 
mend them as excelling any foreign silks of like 
prices, and equaling many for which consid- 
erably more is charged. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 


Complete edition for October, reaches one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand—the largest edition ever 
printed of this magazine, though it is in its 
fifty-fourth year, and it is probably the largest 
edition of any magazine printed in the United 
States this month. 


- Tue prettiest styles of wearing the hair in 
this country have been introduced by Mrs. C. 
Thompson, of N. Y., the patentee of the now 
celebrated “Thompson Wave,” and it is expected 
that she will introduce several new styles during 
the coming season. 


WE are constantly receiving letters from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, from persons stating 
that they have subscribed for Gopry’s, paying 
their money to persons representing themselves 
as our agents. We take this occasion to again 
call attention to the “Caution” note on the in- 
side of our cover page—warning all against 
paying money to strangers. Publishers cannot 
prevent this imposition being practiced. We 
have in several instances caught the imposters, 
and secured a free boarding nlace for them to 





the full limit of the law, and we shall ah 

hold ourselves in readiness to prosecute all wh, 
may seek to obtain subscriptions for Goppy 

a fraudulent manner. In this connection 
may inform our readers that the Go . 
have issued what is known as postal checks g 
drafts, in sums under five dollars, at the mo, 5 
ate cost of three cents for each draft: these mar 
be obtained at any money order post office, g 

will in future furnish an excellent mode of for. 
warding subscriptions or transmitting like smal} 
amounts. bs 


WE desire to cail particular attention to our 
cut paper pattern this month, as it is: much 
larger than those usually furnished in may 
zines. The accuracy of our patterns ig gaining 
us many compliments, as well as new subscriber, 
They will continue to be a prominent featary 
of the book for 1884, and as this is the opp 
fashion magazine at any price that furnish 
colored fashion plates, colored fancy-work de 
signs, and full size cut paper patterns in each 
number, you will serve your friends by b 
the magazine to their notice, and directing their 
attention to page 324, announcing the conteny 
for the coming year. 


Wirs the Fall season a new brand of vely. 
teen appears in the market called the “ Raveng,? 
It differs from the ordinary brand from the fact 
that it is Genoa faced in imitation of the ode 
brated Genoa velvets, which it resembles » 
closely that it can with difficulty be told from 
them. We believe that this new brand will © 
prove one of the best of this most popular arti. 
cle which has now become so fashionable, 





A BALLOON FOR SERVICE UNDER TH 
SEA. 

The International Exhibition of Nice is 
serving some wonder for the foreigners who may 
propose to pass a portion of the winter of 188% 
84 upon the borders of the Mediterranean. One 
of these wonders is a balloon which its inventor, 
M. Toselli, calls “the observatory under the 
sea.” It is made of steel and bronze, to enable 
it to resist the pressure which the water pre 
duces at a depth of 120 metres. This “ obserr-. 
atory under the sea” has a height of eight 
metres, and is divided into three compartments. 
The upper apartment is reserved for the com 
mander, to enable him to direct and to wateh 
the working of the observatory, and to give 
the passengers the explanations necessary a3 
the depth of the descent, and what they will ae 
in the depths of the sea. The second apartment, 
in the centre of the machine, is comfortably fur 
nished for passengers to the number of 
who are placed so that they can see a long 
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“They have under their feet a glass which en- 
ables them to examine at their ease the bottom 
of the sea, with its fishes, its plants, and its 
_- The obscurity being almost complete at 
70 metres of depth, the observatory will bespro- 
yided with a powerful electric sun, which sheds 
light to a great distance in lighting these depths. 
The passengers have at their disposal a tele- 
ne, which allows them to converse with their 
friends who have stoppped on the steamboat 
which transports the voyagers to such places as 
are known as the most curious in the neighbor- 
hood. They have also handy a telegraph ma- 
chine. Beneath the passengers an apartment is 
reserved for the machine, which is constructed 
‘on natural principles—that is to say, as the vessie 
of a fish, becoming heavier or lighter at com- 
mand, so as to enable the machine to sink or 
rise at the wish of the operator.—London Daily 
News. ra | : 
Tur RecuLation oF Dreaminc.—A French 
investigator, M. Delaunay, finds from experi- 
ments upon himself that the character of his 
dreaming may be controlled by stimulating 
various portions of the brain by means of heat. 
By covering his forehead with a layer of wad- 
ding he gets sane, intelligent dreams. He has 
also experimented on modes of lying, which 
favor the flow of blood to particular parts, in- 
creasing their nutrition and functional activity. 
He has observed that the dreams he has while 
lying on his back are sensorial, variegated, lux- 
urious. Those experienced when on the right 
side are mobile, full of exaggeration; absurd, 
and refer to old matters; but those produced 
when on the left side are intelligent and reason- 
able, and relate to recent matters; in these 
dreams one often spéaks. 


Discovery or A WonDerFuL Cave.—Explora- 
tions of a recently discovered cave at the base 
of Lookout Mountain, Tenn., opening at low 
water on the edge of the Tennessee River, three 
miles from Chattanooga, have developed a won- 
derful cave of unknown depth. At the extreme 
point of exploration a very large lake was en- 
countered, into which a fall 150 feet high poured 
its waters with a noise like thunder. Many 
other interesting phenomena were also discov- 
ered. 
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Canoeists will find Mr. ALpEN’s Cruise of the 
Canoe Club, published by Harper & Broruers, 
& complete manual of canoeing. The art of 
sailing and of paddling canoes on lakes and 
among rapids, the various methods of rigging 
canoes, of making canoe-tents, and of ficting 





steering gear—in short, the whole theory and 
practice of canoeing—are set forth in this little 
book in the guise of a story. It is true that the 
story is written for boys, but the great facts of 
canoeing are not affected by the age of canoeists. 


Da, James Freeman Cuarks, in his new volume 
of “Epochs in Religious History” has a chapter 
on Luther and the Reformation, in which he 
gives the following estimate of the character of 
the German Reformer: “The character of Luther 
had a mountainous grandeur. When near Mont 
Blanc you perceive the ragged precipices and 
shapeless ravines which deform it; but as you 
recede from it into the distance, it appears to 
tower higher and higher above its neighboring 
summits, its features are softened by the inter- 
vening atmosphere, and melted into strange 
tints and beautiful shadows, and it stands the 
object of reverence and wonder—one of the most 
sublime object in nature, and most beautiful 
creations of God. So stands Luther, growing 
more and more the mark of reverence through 
succeeding centuries—the real author of modern 
liberty of thought and action, the giant founder 
of modern civilization, pure religion, and a more 
widespread virtue than those which earlier ages 
were capable of producing.” 

Other new books noticed next month. 


sé. 


FROM HITHER AND THITHER, AND WE 
SEND THEM WHITHER. 

Mrs. Partineton, when she heard the minis- 

ter say there would be a nave in the new church, 

observed that she knew well who the party was. 





Epigram on an author who had lost his right 
hand ;— 

Though nature thee of thy right hand bereft, 
Right well thou writest with thy hand that’s left. 

Hien Mry.—Do the ladies like short or tall ‘ 
men the best? Why Hymen, of course. 

Wuat a Fine Woman 18 Like. A fine woman 
is like a locomotive, because she draws a train 
after her, scatters the sparks, and transports the 
maleg, 

Economical T0 THE Last.—Some time ago a 
rich old man who was dying, sent in great haste 
for the editor of this paper. The editor knew that 
the old fellow had no relatives, and fondly mused 
as he went along over the probability of a large 
inheritance. “I’m glad you’ve come,” said the 
old man, in a deathly whisper. ‘Come closer,” 
The editor approached. “You know that I 
have worked hard, and that I have earned every 
cent I have got. Some time ago, you remem- 
ber, I subscribed for your paper for six months. 
There is just one more number due me, and as I 
am dying, and can’t wait till your next issue 
comes out, just give me a nickel, and we’ll call 
it square.” 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND- MAGAZINE. 
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FRENCH GOTHIC GAMBER DORMER VILLA. 


Drawn expressly for Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


The above design is to be built the coming 
fall and winter, below Darby upon the P. W. & 
B. R. R. It is to be a first class frame dwelling, 
sheathed and weather-boarded, slate roof, hard 
wood finish, all to be good substantial work. 
To cost about $8,000. Price for architectural 





drawings in full, of specifications, etc., 2} pet 
cent. on proposed cost. 

Hobbs’ Architecture mailed to any address on 
receipt of $3.50; it contains 123 designs of rei 
dences with plans and dimensions; also cali 
logue of architecture consisting of 18 design’ 
and plans of Houses, post free, 35c. 
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DESCRIPTION OF DRESS, SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. O. H. HUNTER, LITH., PHIL 


LOVE'S RETREAT. 















































OWEN HUNTER LITH PHILA. 


EMBROIDERED DESIGNS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION, SEE WORK DEPARTMENT. 
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Yor description see Fashion Department. 
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For Description, see Fashion Department. 
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- Fig. 13. 
Fig. 12. g 


For description see Fashion Department. 





